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ABSTRACT 


The  homeland  security  community  interacts  with  U.S.  citizens  every  day  and  the 
national  strategy  for  homeland  security  calls  for  an  active  and  engaged  citizenry 
to  play  a  significant  part  in  homeland  security.  The  naturalization  process  that 
makes  new  citizens  and  to  the  many  international  variables,  such  as  dual 
citizenship,  that  affect  any  interaction  with  many  naturalized  U.S.  citizens  is  often 
overlooked.  This  thesis  presents  a  qualitative  synthesis  of  the  different  types  of 
citizenship  theory  to  discover  what  aspects  of  this  theoretical  work  are  relevant  to 
homeland  security.  The  synthesis  of  the  global,  cosmopolitan,  diaspora, 
multicultural,  post-  and  transnational  types  of  citizenship  theory  produced 
recommendations  for  the  homeland  security  community  to  pay  greater  attention 
to  and  act  upon: 

•  The  greater  and  continuing  interaction  between  immigrants  and 
their  countries  of  origin. 

•  The  countries  of  origins’  greater  interest  and  continuing  interaction 
in  their  migrant  populations. 

•  Greater  understanding  of  immigrant  cultures  and  histories  to  better 
enhance  interaction. 

The  need  to  make  U.S.  citizenship  significant  to  naturalized  citizens  to 
keep  them  engaged  here  as  much  as  they  are  with  their  countries  of  origin.  5) 
The  need  to  standardize  the  U.S.  government’s  policy  towards  dual  and  multiple 
citizenship  status. 
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I.  INTRODUCTION 


Scenario  1 — “The  Loyalty  Oath”.  Mr.  Talal  Khan,  a  dual  citizen  of 
Pakistan  and  the  United  States,  has  applied  to  become  an  analyst  with  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigations  (FBI).  He  has  successfully  completed  the 
application  process,  the  interview,  the  security  clearance  and  the  lie  detector  test. 
But,  before  he  is  told  what  day  he  will  start  his  new  job,  he  is  presented  with  one 
last  form  to  complete  and  sign,  a  loyalty  oath  for  dual  citizens  attesting  that  the 
United  States  of  America  will  receive  his  primary  loyalty  while  he  works  for  the 
U.S.  government. 

Scenario  2 — “Basic  English?”.  A  Transportation  Security  Administration 
(TSA)  officer  at  the  airport  in  Lincoln,  Nebraska  watches  as  a  middle  age  couple 
of  apparent  Asian  descent  and  a  young  man  approach  the  security  line.  The 
young  man  stops  short  of  entering  the  line  but  appears  to  explain  the  procedure 
for  jacket  and  shoe  removal,  placing  carry-on  bags  on  the  conveyor  belt,  etc.,  to 
the  couple  in  a  foreign  language.  As  the  gentleman  draws  near,  the  officer  asks 
for  his  boarding  pass  and  government-issued  ID.  The  man  looks  back  at  the 
young  man  one  more  time  and  is  told  something  in  a  foreign  language.  The  man 
then  turns  and  hands  his  boarding  pass  and  U.S.  passport  to  the  TSA  Officer. 
The  woman  traveling  with  him  repeats  the  same  actions  when  it  is  her  turn  to 
present  her  ID  to  the  officer. 

Scenario  3 — “ The  Rescue”.  Fighting  has  broken  out  in  Beirut  and 
endangers  a  large  group  of  U.S.  citizens  living  in  the  city.  The  U.S.  Department 
of  State  sets  up  a  processing  station  on  the  coast  to  get  the  citizens  onto  waiting 
boats  and  out  of  the  warzone.  A  typical  scene  is  of  an  extended  family: 
grandparents,  parents,  children,  aunts  and  uncles,  nieces  and  nephews,  some 
18  in  all,  crowding  forward  to  have  their  information  put  into  the  computer  so  they 
can  board  the  boat.  Unfortunately,  only  three  of  the  family  members  have  U.S. 
passports  and  birth  certificates,  as  well  as  Lebanese  passports  and  citizenship 

as  well,  all  the  rest  are  simply  citizens  of  Lebanon. 
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Scenario  4  -  “Security  Problem?”:  A  young  man  of  Somali  descent 
disembarks  a  plane  in  Detroit,  Michigan  on  his  way  home  after  traveling  back  to 
Kenya  to  see  relatives  living  there.  He  follows  the  other  passengers  to  the 
Customs  and  Border  Protection  (CBP)  inspection  lines  and  gets  into  the  one 
marked  “U.S.  Citizens.”  He  hands  his  blue  jacketed  U.S.  passport  over  to  the 
CBP  Officer  and  answers  a  few  questions.  While  talking  to  the  young  man,  the 
CBP  Officer  flips  through  the  passport  and  notices  entry  and  exit  stamps  for 
Pakistan,  Yemen,  Kenya,  and  Djibouti.  The  young  man  has  been  out  of  the 
country  for  the  past  6  months  but  claims  nothing  more  than  a  minimum  wage  job 
in  the  United  States. 

The  four  scenarios  presented  above  all  involve  three  main  factors:  U.S. 
citizens,  international  connections,  residences,  travel,  or  legal  status  of  the  U.S. 
citizens;  and  the  U.S.  federal  government  or  one  of  its  officers.  They  also  present 
four  distinct  instances  when  the  fact  of  a  person’s  U.S.  citizenship  is  not  the 
defining  or  deciding  factor  in  the  interaction,  and  each  individual’s  international 
status,  travel,  or  connections  makes  for  a  situation  that  cannot  be  labeled 
“routine.”  The  reason  for  this  is  that  in  each  instance  there  is  either  a  legal  (“the 
Loyalty  Oath”),  awkward  (“Basic  English?”),  complex  (“the  Rescue”)  or  potentially 
dangerous  (“Security  Problem?”)  twist  to  an  interaction  between  a  government 
official  or  entity  and  a  U.S.  citizen.  Furthermore,  the  reason  for  the  twist  in  each 
scenario  is  an  international  variable:  dual  citizenship  (“the  Loyalty  Oath”);  refusal 
to  speak  English  (“Basic  English?”);  dual  citizenship  and  non-U. S.  residence 
(“the  Rescue”);  and  international  travel  to  areas  of  known  anti-U.S.  terrorist 
activity  including  recruitment  and  training. 

Each  scenario  also  presents  a  different  set  of  assumptions  most  likely 
made  by  the  federal  government  entity  and/or  official  in  each  scenario  based  on 
the  U.S.  citizenship  of  each  individual  that  may,  or  may  not,  affect  any 
subsequent  actions  taken  by  the  government  entity  or  official  involved.  “The 
Loyalty  Oath”  shows  a  difference  in  the  assumptions  the  FBI  makes  about  the 
loyalty  of  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  only,  and  a  U.S.  citizen  who  holds  a 
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second  (or  possibly  multiple  other)  citizenships  in  that  the  dual  citizen  is  required 
to  sign  a  loyalty  oath  not  required  of  U.S.-only  citizens. 

“Basic  English?”  presents  the  probable  assumption  or  assumptions  most 
people  would  make  if  a  U.S.  citizen  is  not  able  to  speak  English  at  some  level. 
While  it  is  true  that  many  U.S.  citizens  know  little  about  the  naturalization  process 
this  couple  most  likely  went  through  to  gain  their  citizenship,  many  do  know  that 
there  is  some  requirement  for  the  ability  to  speak  and  understand  some  level  of 
English.  And,  even  though  it  is  not  the  responsibility  of  a  TSA  Officer  conducting 
airport  security  checks  to  question  why  the  couple  cannot,  or  will  not,  speak 
English,  the  lack  of  that  skill  may  cause  the  TSA  Officer  to  pay  closer  attention  to 
them  than  if  they  were  not  using  an  interpreter  while  holding  U.S.  passports. 

“The  Rescue”  is  not  an  uncommon  problem  whenever  the  State 
Department  is  involved  in  assisting  U.S.  citizens  who  have  returned  to  live  in  their 
countries  of  birth,  or  former  residence,  but  it  does  make  an  already  tense 
situation  that  much  more  complicated.  After  all,  the  State  Department  is 
responsible  to  provide  for  the  safety  of  U.S.  citizens  and,  even  in  such 
emergencies,  there  are  time,  space  and  funding  considerations  that  must  be 
taken  into  account.  Simply  allowing  the  Lebanese  relatives  of  the  U.S.  citizens  to 
travel  could  prevent  other  U.S.  citizens  from  being  transported  to  safety.  Taking 
the  time  to  explain  the  problem  and  work  it  out  with  the  U.S.  citizens  in  the  family 
will  also  take  time  away  from  processing  other  U.S.  citizens  for  their  removal. 
There  is  also  the  matter  of  how  the  Lebanese-American  population  in  the  United 
States  will  react  to  whatever  decisions  are  made  in  Beirut.  No  matter  what 
actions  the  U.S.  citizens  may  assume  the  State  Department  will  be  able  to  take 
for  their  non-U. S.  citizen  relatives,  their  presence  compounds  an  already 
complicated  situation. 

“Security  Problem?”  is  even  more  complicated  in  that  the  young  Somali- 

American  will  act  on  the  assumption  that  he  is  a  U.S.  citizen  returning  to  his 

home,  which  is,  normally,  a  relatively  easy  matter.  The  CBP  Officer,  on  the  other 

hand,  has  been  briefed  on  other  U.S.  citizens  from  Somalia  who  have  traveled  to 
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be  trained  as  terrorists  and/or  been  involved  in  terrorist  activities  while  abroad, 
and  he  is  now  faced  with  a  U.S.  citizen  whose  travel  records  appear  to  fit  the 
possible  terrorist-related  scenario  and,  thus,  he  can  no  longer  act  on  the  simple 
assumption  that  the  man  in  front  of  him  is  merely  a  U.S.  citizen  returning  home. 
No  matter  the  scenario  then,  there  is  some  international  factor  involved  that 
definitely,  or  potentially,  alters  the  perceptions  the  federal  government  entities  or 
officers  would  most  likely  have  when  dealing  with  a  U.S.  citizen  who  holds  no 
other  citizenship  status,  does  not  reside  outside  the  United  States,  speaks 
passable  English  and  does  not  match  any  security  alert  information. 

The  four  scenarios  presented,  and  the  international  factors  that  change 
each  from  run-of-the-mill  interactions  to  ones  with  legal,  awkward,  complex 
and/or  potentially  dangerous  possibilities,  also  reflect  more  significant  changes  in 
how  citizenship  is  perceived  and  used  internationally  that  do  not  appear  to  be 
addressed  by  current  understanding  of  the  meaning  of  citizenship  in  the  United 
States,  or  in  U.S.  citizenship  policy  and  practice.  The  existence  of  Mr.  Khan’s 
dual  citizenship  in  “the  Loyalty  Oath”  and  the  FBI’s  separate  loyalty  oath1  for  dual 
or  multi-citizens  represents  one  government  agency’s  adaptation  to  the  existence 
of  a  legal  status  that  the  U.S.  government  does  not  endorse  as  a  matter  of  policy, 
namely,  dual/multiple  citizenship.  Per  the  Adjudicator’s  Field  Manual  of  U.S. 
Citizenship  and  Immigration  Services  (USCIS)  of  the  Department  of  Homeland 
Security  (DHS),  which  administers  U.S.  immigration  law,  the  United  States’ 
official  stance  on  dual  citizenship  is: 

The  U.S.  Government  recognizes  that  dual  citizenship  exists,  but 
does  not  endorse  it  as  a  matter  of  policy  because  of  the  problems 
that  it  may  cause.  Dual  citizens  owe  allegiance  to  both  the  United 
States  and  the  foreign  country.  They  are  required  to  obey  the  laws 
of  both  countries.  Either  country  has  the  right  to  enforce  its  laws, 
particularly  if  the  person  later  travels  there.  There  may  be  a  conflict 
with  the  U.S.  laws,  which  may  cause  problems  for  the  dual  citizen. 


1  Form  FD-1052,  “Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  Loyalty  Agreement,”  (version  March  9, 
2009)  under  “Forms,”  http://www.fbiiobs.gov/emplovment/FD1052.pdf  (accessed  February  12, 
2011). 
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Additionally,  dual  citizenship  may  limit  the  United  States 

Government’s  efforts  to  assist  United  States  citizens  abroad.2 

Thus,  the  United  States  government’s  perspective  of  dual  citizenship  is 
still  based  mainly  on  considerations  of  allegiance  and  potential  legal 
complications,  but  no  national  or  government-wide  policy  on  how  to  work  with 
persons  holding  dual  citizenship  exists  at  this  time. 

The  couple  in  “Basic  English?”  brings  into  question  just  how  well  the  U.S. 
naturalization  process  is  doing  at  integrating  new  citizens  into  American  society 
when  the  ability  to  speak  and  understand  basic  English  is  an  eligibility 
requirement  of  the  process,3  as  well  as  part  of  what  it  means  to  be  a  U.S.  citizen. 
For,  while  there  is  nothing  wrong  with  being  more  comfortable  speaking  another 
language,  and  English  use  is  not  required  within  the  United  States,  the  couples’ 
refusal  to  use  English  in  a  fairly  straight-forward  circumstance  may  lead  to  certain 
assumptions  on  the  part  of  the  TSA  Officer.  One  assumption  may  be  that  the 
couple  are  unable  to  speak  English  and,  thus,  were  ineligible  to  naturalize  and, 
subsequently,  receive  U.S.  citizenship  and  obtain  the  passports.  A  second 
assumption  could  be  that  they  only  became  citizens  as  a  matter  of  convenience 
and,  thus,  see  no  need  to  speak  English.  A  third  assumption  may  be  that  they  did 
not  naturalize  at  all  but,  rather,  obtained  the  passports  through  unlawful  means. 
None  of  these  assumptions  reflect  a  significant  level  of  integration  into  American 
society  or  any  substantive  measure  of  allegiance  to  the  United  States. 


2  U.S.  Citizenship  and  Immigration  Services,  Adjudicator’s  Field  Manual,  Chapter  75,  Section 
75.3  Ceremony-Related  Issues,  under  “Dual  Citizenship,” 

http://dhsconnect.dhs.qov/uscis/workinqresources/Source/docView/AFM/HTML/AFM/0-0-0-1/0-0- 

0-26406/0-0-0-27044. html#0-0-0-2390  (accessed  October  19,  2011). 

3  U.S.  Citizenship  and  Immigration  Services,  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  Section 
312(a)(1),  “Requirements  As  To  Understanding  The  English  Language,  History,  Principles,  And 
Form  Of  Government  Of  The  United  States”  under  “Naturalization,” 

http://www.uscis.qov/portal/site/uscis/menuitem.f6da51a2342135be7e9d7a10e0dc91a0/7vqnexto 

id=fa7e539dc4bed010VqnVCM1000000ecd190aRCRD&vqnextchannel=fa7e539dc4bed010Vqn 

VCM1000000ecd190aRCRD&CH=act  (accessed  October  19,  2011). 
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“The  Rescue”  makes  the  government  address  the  question  of  where  to 
draw  the  line  in  providing  protection  to  its  own  citizens  and  their  families  when 
not  everyone  holds  the  same  legal  status  or  when  the  citizens  hold  dual  or  multi¬ 
citizenships  and  no  longer  reside  in  the  United  States  “Security  Problem?,”  like 
“Basic  English?,”  again  questions  the  integrative  capability  of  either  the  U.S. 
naturalization  process,  if  the  young  man  gained  U.S.  citizenship  in  that  way,  or 
the  integration  of  the  Somali  immigrant  population  in  the  United  States  overall  if 
the  young  man  was  born  a  U.S.  citizen  but  raised  in  that  community.  “Security 
Problem?”  also  raises  the  question  of  just  how  well,  if  at  all,  U.S.  citizenship 
status  serves  as  a  means  to  stop  the  radical ization  of  the  immigrant  and  U.S. 
citizen  populations  for  terrorist  purposes  and  how  the  government  handles  the 
results  when  it  does  not  work. 

The  questions  raised  in  each  scenario  all  touch  upon  areas  of  concern  to 
the  homeland  security  community,  including  the  loyalty  of  government  personnel 
(“the  Loyalty  Oath”);  the  integration  of  immigrants  into  American  society, 
including  the  question  of  where  their  main  loyalties  lie  (“Basic  English?”  & 
“Security  Problem?”),  the  impact  that  U.S.  foreign  policy  in  general  and  the 
protection  of  U.S.  citizens  overseas  has  on  homeland  security  (“the  Rescue”), 
and  how  the  government  prevents  the  radicalization  of  both  its  immigrant  and 
citizen  populations  (“Security  Problem?”).  They  also  emphasize  how  government 
perceptions  of  U.S.  citizenship  impact  homeland  security  personnel’s  interaction 
with  the  same,  and  yet,  the  topic  of  citizenship  rarely  comes  up  in  discussion 
about  the  U.S.’  homeland  security  concerns. 

For  example,  in  a  2009  report,  “Policy  Challenges  in  International 
Migration”4  from  the  Congressional  Research  Service,  while  global  economic  and 
security  challenges  are  discussed,  citizenship  is  only  found  in  a  footnote  and 
then  not  in  reference  to  homeland  or  national  security.  Similarly,  and  from  the 


4  Congressional  Research  Service,  Policy  Challenges  in  International  Migration,  by  Chad  C. 
Haddal.  U.S.  Library  of  Congress  (Washington,  D.C.:  August  11, 2009),  under  “citizenship,” 
https://www.hsdl. orq/?view&did=34294  (accessed  December  12,  2010). 
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more  anti-immigration  perspective,  the  checklist  of  “unfinished  reforms”  of  the 
U.S.  immigration  system  outlined  in  the  report  by  Jack  Martin  for  the  Federation 
For  American  Immigration  Reform  (FAIR),  of  September  2008,  talks  about 
tracking  immigrants,  their  exit  and  entry  information  and  stronger  controls  on  the 
visa  process,  among  other  measures,  but  no  mention  is  made  of  the  citizenship 
side  of  immigration  in  the  United  States.5 

Even  when  the  integration  or  assimilation  of  the  immigrant  community  is 
discussed  in  detail  in  terms  of  homeland  and/or  national  security,  the  citizenship 
process  and  U.S.  citizenship  itself  are,  somehow,  left  out  of  the  conversation. 
John  Fonte’s  article,  “Needed  A  Patriotic  Assimilation  Policy,”6  serves  as 
example  of  this  when  it  calls  for  ensuring  the  “health  of  American  democracy”7 
through  the  patriotic  assimilation  of  immigrants,  in  order  to  bring  them  to  adopt 
American  civic  values  and  the  American  heritage  as  his  or  her  own,8  but  does  not 
mention  naturalization  or  citizenship  as  part  of  the  assimilation  process. 

This  seeming  lack  of  concern  about  or,  more  likely,  lack  of  attention 
played  to  the  role  of  citizenship  in  general,  and  the  title  of  “U.S.  citizen” 
specifically,  and  its  importance  to  homeland  security,  stands  in  sharp  contrast  to 
the  frequency  in  which  the  role  of  U.S.  citizens  in  homeland  security  is  invoked  in 
the  main  homeland  and  national  security  strategies  that  are  meant  to  guide  the 
nation’s  homeland  security  community  in  its  efforts.  For  example,  “citizen”  or 
“citizenry” — and  least  often  in  the  context  of  who  has  to  be  protected — is  used 


5  Jack  Martin,  “Immigration  and  National  Security:  A  Checklist  of  Unfinished  Reforms,” 

(report  for  Federation  For  American  Immigration  Reform  (FAIR),  Washington,  D.C.,  September 
2008)  http://www.fairus.org/site/DocServer/2008  91 1Report.pdf  (accessed  February  14,  2011). 

6  John  Fonte,  “Needed  A  Patriotic  Assimilation  Policy,”  The  Social  Contract  16,  No.  3  (Spring 
2006),  under  “citizenship” 

http://www.thesocialcontract.com/artman2/publish/tsc1603/article  1390  printer.shtml  (accessed 
April  22,2011). 

7  Ibid.,  2. 

8  Ibid. 
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twenty-seven  times  in  the  National  Security  Strategy9  of  2010,  twenty-four  times 
in  the  National  Strategy  for  Homeland  Security10  from  2007  and  eleven  times  in 
the  latest  Quadrennial  Homeland  Security  Review  Report* 1 11  (all  examples 
excluding  the  use  of  “citizenship”  in  the  context  of  “U.S.  Citizenship  and 
Immigration  Services”).  In  both  of  the  national  strategies,  the  discussion  of 
citizenship  mostly  concerns  the  need  for  a  citizenry  that  is  “dynamic”12  and 
“engaged”13  both  in  helping  the  economy  grow,  and  in  actively  participating  in  the 
governance  of  the  nation. 

The  Quadrennial  report  does,  at  least,  address  naturalization  and 
citizenship  directly  during  its  discussion  of  the  importance  of  immigration  to  the 
homeland  security  enterprise.14  Unfortunately,  it  is  only  to  stress  that  efforts  to 
integrate  the  immigrant  community  should  include  advocating  naturalization  so 
they  too  can  “embrace  the  rights  and  responsibilities  of  citizenship.”15  None  of 
these  documents  address  any  international  variables  of  the  types  that  figure  so 
prominently  in  the  four  scenarios  of  “the  Loyalty  Oath,”  “Basic  English?,”  “the 
Rescue”  or  “Security  Problem?”  even  though  such  variables  are  not  uncommon 
amongst  the  current  immigrant  population  in  the  United  States.  In  fact,  the  overall 
impression  one  gains  from  these  documents  is  that  citizenship  in  the  U.S. 


9  National  Security  Strategy,  (May  2010)  under  “National  Security  Strategy  2010,” 
http://www.whitehouse.gov/sites/default/files/rss  viewer/national  security  strateqy.pdf 

(accessed  June  20,  2010). 

1 0  Homeland  Security  Council,  National  Strategy  for  Homeland  Security,  (October  2007) 
under  “National  Strategy  for  Homeland  Security,” 

http://www.dhs.gov/xlibrary/assets/nat  strat  homelandsecurity  2007.pdf  (accessed  June  20, 
2010). 

1 1  Department  of  Homeland  Security,  Quadrennial  Homeland  Security  Review  Report:  A 
Strategic  Framework  for  a  Secure  Homeland,  (February  2010)  under  “Quadrennial  Homeland 
Security  Review  Report,”  www.dhs.gov/xlibrarv/assets/qhsr  report.pdf  (accessed  June  20, 
2010). 

1 2  National  Security  Strategy,  17. 

13  Homeland  Security  Council,  National  Strategy  for  Homeland  Security,  14. 

1 4  Department  of  Homeland  Security,  Quadrennial  Homeland  Security  Review  Report,  51 . 

15  Ibid. 
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is  treated  as  a  singular  status  without  variation  by  the  government,  which  does 
coincide  with  the  fact  that  the  U.S.  government  does  not  officially  endorse  dual 
citizenship  as  mentioned  earlier. 

A  further  measure  of  the  U.S.  government’s  unvarying  perception  of 
citizenship,  beyond  that  found  in  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,16  may  be 
seen  in  the  main  document  upon  which  naturalization  and  citizenship  policy  is 
currently  based,  titled,  “Building  an  Americanization  Movement  for  the  Twenty- 
first  Century.”17  The  term  “Americanization”  was  borrowed  from  the  movement  to 
assimilate  immigrants  into  American  society  that  existed  from  the  early  1900s 
through  the  1930s  and  involved  a  concerted  effort  by  local,  state,  and  federal 
government,  the  education  system,  community,  charity  and  service  organizations 
and  even  corporations  to  help  the  immigrant  population  come  to  live,  work  and 
be  Americans.18  The  new  Americanization  calls  for  a  similar  coordination  of 
effort  among  the  different  actors  in  American  society  who  interact  with  the 
immigrant  population  in  order  to,  once  again,  help  with  its  assimilation  into 
American  society  through  “embracing  shared  political  principles,  which  exemplify 
democratic  traditions  and  build  a  sense  of  community  and  common  identity  as 
Americans.”19  While  this  document  admits  that  each  immigrant  may  enjoy  his  or 
her  own  ethnic  culture  and  religion,  the  final  expectation  is  that  each  person  will 
assimilate,  politically,  and,  along  with  native-born  U.S.  citizens,  “uphold  and 
pledge  allegiance  to  foundational  principles  enshrined  in  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  and  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.”20 

16  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  of  1952  as  amended,  Public  Law  82-414,  66  Statute  163, 
82nd  Congress  (June  27,  1952),  under  “laws” 

http://www.uscis.qov/portal/site/uscis/menuitem.f6da51a2342135be7e9d7a10e0dc91a0/7vqnexto 

id=fa7e539dc4bed010VqnVCM1000000ecd190aRCRD&vqnextchannel=fa7e539dc4bed010Vqn 

VCM1000000ecd190aRCRD&CH=act  (accessed  October  28,  2011). 

17  Task  Force  on  New  Americans,  “Building  an  Americanization  Movement  for  the  Twenty- 
first  Century:  A  Report  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  from  the  Task  Force  on  New 
Americans,”  under  “Americanization”  http://www.uscis.qov/files/nativedocuments/M-708.pdf 
(accessed  December  15,  2010). 

18  Ibid.,  10. 

19  Task  Force  on  New  Americans,  “Building  an  Americanization  Movement,”  2. 

20  Ibid.,  1. 
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This  continued  focus  on  the  singularity  of  U.S.  citizenship,  while  not 
unexpected  on  the  part  of  the  U.S.  government,  does  not  address  the  types  of 
international  variables  many  U.S.  citizens  consider  integral  to  their  existence.  For 
example,  the  dual  citizenship  that  the  United  States  has  yet  to  address  in  any 
standardized  manner  or  to  look  at  from  any  perspective  not  based  solely  on 
historical  precedent  is  ever  more  common  among  immigrant-sending  nations. 
While  it  is  possible  the  Americanization  movement  may  help  with  immigrant 
assimilation,  it  also  may  not  since  it  does  not  address,  in  any  significant  way,  the 
political  involvement  many  immigrants  still  have  in  their  countries  of  origin. 
Finally,  there  is  no  overall  policy  for  how  the  U.S.  government  should  interact 
with  U.S.  citizens  with  the  kinds  of  international  variables  discussed  in  “the 
Loyalty  Oath,”  “Basic  English?,”  “the  Rescue”  and  “Security  Problem?” 

The  scenarios  presented  above  identify  four  ways  in  which  citizenship 
impacts  homeland  security,  and  four  instances  where  the  citizenship  involved 
either  included  international  factors  outside  the  norm,  or  brought  into  question  the 
effectiveness  of  and/or  accuracy  of  the  U.S.  government  and  homeland  security 
community’s  current  understanding  of  U.S.  citizenship  and  citizenship  policy. 
This  thesis  will  examine  citizenship  theory  for  any  insights  it  may  provide  and 
how  it  may  be  of  use  to  the  homeland  security  community  in  its  work  with  the 
American  populace  in  general,  its  efforts  to  promote  the  greater  integration  of  the 
immigrant  population  into  American  society  and  their  acquisition  of  U.S. 
citizenship,  as  well  as  its  work  with  the  international  community.  The  primary 
question  to  be  answered  will  be: 

What  are  the  main  elements  of  citizenship  theory  and  how  are 

those  elements  relevant  to  homeland  security? 

Secondary  questions  that  will  also  be  addressed  in  the  search  for  answers 
to  the  primary  are: 

1 .  What  is  citizenship  theory  and  what  is  it  based  on? 

2.  What  useful  information  and  ideas  can  the  homeland  security 
community  find  in  citizenship  theory? 
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3.  What  policies  and/or  actions  may  be  recommended  to  the 
homeland  security  community  from  the  information  gleaned  from 
the  analysis  and  synthesis  of  citizenship  theory? 

The  information  gained  from  answering  these  questions  should  provide 
the  homeland  security  community  with  a  greater  understanding  of  the  theory  of 
citizenship,  its  actual  or  possible  impact  on  citizenship  in  the  United  States,  and 
on  homeland  security  concerns  in  particular. 

The  first  step  will  be  to  present  the  results  of  a  review  of  the  current 
literature  available  on  citizenship.  The  next  step  will  be  a  description  of  the 
methodology  used  to  fulfill  the  thesis  purpose  and  answer  the  research  question. 
After  that  will  be  the  synthesis  of  citizenship  theory  in  order  to  discover  any  points 
relevant  to  the  homeland  security  enterprise.  The  final  step  will  be  to  present 
some  recommendations  for  the  homeland  security  community  based  on  the 
information  revealed  through  the  synthesis  of  citizenship  theory,  and  a  call  for 
further  research  on  citizenship  and  other  similar  areas  that  should  be  of  concern 
to  the  homeland  security  community  but  are  not  addressed  fully,  or  not  at  all,  by 
current  homeland  security  strategies. 
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II.  LITERATURE  REVIEW 


The  amount  of  literature  available  on  citizenship  is  nothing  short  of  vast, 
and  yet,  there  is  no  specific  part  of  the  citizenship  theory  literature  that  directly 
addresses  homeland  security  beyond  the  occasional  mention  of  security 
concerns  in  specific  citizenship  cases  or  situations.21  So,  while  any  online  search 
produces  thousands  of  hits,  and  even  the  academic  databases  show  hundreds  of 
works  including  the  word  “citizenship”  in  their  titles  and  text,  it  was  not  possible  to 
do  a  literature  review  specific  to  this  thesis.  Since  the  huge  volume  also  moves  a 
“comprehensive”  literature  review  beyond  the  scope  possible  for  this  thesis, 
works  were  sought  to  provide  an  overview  of  the  major  types  of  citizenship  theory 
currently  under  discussion  in  academia.  Thus,  the  cross-section  of  literature 
reviewed  here  does  represent  the  major  types  of  citizenship  theory  currently  of 
interest  to  scholars  and  theorists.  The  works  reviewed  here  were,  for  the  most 
part,  published  between  2005  and  2011  that  discuss  the  definition  and/or 
meaning  of  citizenship  in  general  or  one  of  the  main  types  of  citizenship  theory: 
global,  cosmopolitan,  multicultural,  diaspora,  postnational  or  transnational.  Works 
that  consider  citizenship  in  more  narrow  terms,  such  as  religion,  gender,  sexual 
orientation,  etc.,  have  been  excluded  as  they  generally  deal  with  citizenship 
rights  based  on  group  or  community  membership,  and  that  general  topic  will  be 
covered  in  the  discussion  of  the  diaspora  and  multicultural  types  of  citizenship 
theory.  A  few  older  works  have  also  been  included  for  background  information. 

Citizenship  theory  is  almost  as  varied  in  types  as  in  the  number  of  works 
available,  as  there  are  multiple  works  about  each  type  as  well  as  works  that 
discuss  multiple  types  of  theory.  Overlapping  themes  and  concerns, 
interchangeable  use  of  terminology,  and  a  general  lack  of  universally  accepted 
definitions  for  the  different  types  of  citizenship  theory  are  also  common  to  the 
literature  as  a  whole.  For  the  purposes  of  this  thesis  and  literature  review,  the 

21  Leti  Volpp,  “Citizenship  Undone,”  Fordham  Law  Review  75,  Issue  5,  (2006-2007),  under 
“Citizenship”  http://ir.lawnet.fordham.edu  (accessed  December  10,  2010). 
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main  types  to  be  discussed  are:  global  and  cosmopolitan,  diaspora  and 
multicultural,  postnational  and  transnational.  As  mentioned  earlier,  works 
addressing  such  specific  issues  of  citizens  as:  gender,  sexual  orientation, 
religion,  etc.,  are  not,  for  the  most  part,  addressed  herein  as  a  separate  group 
though  their  call  for  citizenship  rights  based  on  group/community  membership  will 
be  discussed  in  general.  Furthermore,  the  sheer  number  of  works  read  also 
precludes  both  a  reiteration  and  review  of  each  work  in  this  space  so  the 
emphasis  will  be  on  general  overall  discussion  and  individual  review  where  most 
relevant. 

The  definition  of  “citizenship,”  beyond  the  legal  definitions  that  outline 
specific  rights  and  responsibilities,  has  long  been  a  matter  of  much  discussion. 
That  debate  continues  to  grow  as  theorists,  researchers,  philosophers,  policy¬ 
makers  and  think  tanks  continue  to  try  and  add  new  dimensions  of  meaning  to 
the  word.  There  is  the  further  complication  of  the  use  of  the  word  “nationality”  in 
the  same  context  and,  sometimes,  even  interchangeably  with  “citizenship,” 
though,  for  the  purposes  of  this  thesis,  citizenship  will  be  used  as  exclusively  as 
possible.  This  thesis  will  define  citizenship  as  being  the  legal  status  of  a  citizen 
within  a  nation-state  with  certain  rights  and  responsibilities  including  the  ability  to 
vote  in  all  levels  of  elections,  hold  elected  office  and  serve  in  the  national 
government  at  any  level  as  the  baseline  for  this  work. 

Due  to  the  ongoing  expansion  of  the  use  of  the  word  “citizenship”  far 
beyond  the  traditional  nation-based  definition,  there  are  similar  overlaps  in  the 
meaning  and  use  of  the  types  of  citizenship  theory  categories  as  well.  The 
groupings  of  citizenship  theory  types  used  in  this  thesis  are  those  that  best 
correspond  to  their  relevance  to  the  homeland  security  enterprise  in  the  opinion 
of  this  researcher,  thus,  variations  in  theory  type  usage  are  to  be  expected  when 
the  original  works  reviewed  here  are  consulted.  The  groupings  used  herein  are 
labeled  as  follows: 
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•  “Humanist”  for  global  and  cosmopolitan  since  these  types  of  theory 
call  for  the  broadest  and  most  universal  use  of  the  concept  of 
citizenship  to  include  all  of  humanity. 

•  “Group  Rights”  for  diaspora  and  multicultural  since  these  types  of 
theory  focus  most  on  the  use  of  ethnic,  cultural,  religious  and  other 
group  identities  as  a  basis  for  the  receipt  of  citizenship  rights. 

•  “Post  and  Transnational”  for  postnational  and  transnational  since 
these  two  types  of  citizenship  theory  draw  most  often  on  the  affects 
of  globalization,  specifically  economic  globalization,  on  citizenship 
as  their  main  focus  beyond  their  call  for  citizenship  that  moves 
beyond  the  nation-state  for  its  legitimacy. 

These  categorizations  allow  the  researcher  to  consider  their  relevance  to 
the  homeland  security  enterprise  from  the  different  perspectives  they  represent. 
“Humanist”  being  the  most  intellectual  and  philosophical,  as  these  types  of  theory 
are  most  often  discussed  as  a  personal  perspective  on  citizenship,  generally 
without  making  a  call  for  the  creation  of  any  global  political  structure.  “Group 
rights”  should  prove  most  relevant  to  such  homeland  security  concerns  as 
immigrant  integration  and  prevention  of  radical ization  since  it  discusses  how 
different  communities  within  the  political  community  see  their  place  and  want  to 
be  treated  as  specific  entities  within  the  nation  as  a  whole.  “Post  and 
transnational,”  with  its  discussions  of  globalization,  which  affects  international 
relations,  economics,  global  interconnectivity,  and  the  reasons  for  mass 
migration,  should  provide  information  and  ideas  relevant  to  how  homeland 
security  works  on  an  international  level  and  is  viewed  around  the  world.  These 
groupings  are  based  on  general  characteristics  of  the  citizenship  theory  types 
discussed,  as  there  are  also  many  areas  in  which  each  type  overlaps  with 
another  through  shared  concepts  and  goals.  The  review  begins  with  a  look  at 
humanist  theory,  which  is  the  most  intellectual  of  the  three  groups  of  citizenship 
theory  in  that  the  main  arguments  in  its  favor  are  based  on  philosophy,  morality, 
and  democratic  ideals. 
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A. 


GLOBAL  AND  COSMOPOLITAN  CITIZENSHIP  THEORY:  “HUMANIST” 


Global  and  cosmopolitan  citizenship  theory  (called  “humanist”  from  here 
on  for  its  emphasis  on  each  person  being  a  member  of  and  accepting  an 
obligation  to  all  of  humanity)  may  be  described  as  the  most  all  encompassing 
and  yet,  uniquely  individual,  of  all  the  types  of  citizenship  theory  currently  under 
discussion.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  while  humanist  citizenship  has  no 
boundaries  such  as  national  borders,  geographic  regions,  or  group  identifiers  like 
religion,  nationality,  or  ethnicity,  it  is  presented  as  a  choice  that  is  ultimately 
personal  in  nature,  though  with  a  focus  on  one’s  obligations  to  all  humanity  rather 
than  to  oneself.22  The  philosophical  motivation  for  global  citizenship  is  taken 
even  further  when  it  is  tied  to  the  idea  of  each  person  striving  to  become  a  “pure 
being”23  that  has  “a  citizenship  that  is  not  in  opposition  to  the  world  but  rather  in 
concert  with  it.”24 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  well-known,  and  certainly  often  quoted, 
philosophical  advocates  of  the  humanist  type  of  citizenship  theory,  specifically, 
cosmopolitanism,  is  Professor  Martha  Nussbaum  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 
Her  essay,  “Kant  and  Cosmopolitanism,”25  traces  the  origins  of  the  concept  from 
its  first  articulations  among  the  ancient  Greeks  (i.e.,  Diogenes)  to  the  Roman 
Stoics  and  how  Kant’s  later  work  was  influenced  by  both,26  and,  in  doing  so, 
covers  the  basics  of  the  concept  quite  well. 


22  Alessandra  Beasley,  “Public  Discourse  and  Cosmopolitan  Political  Identity:  Imagining  the 
European  Union  Citizen.”  Futures  38,  Issue  2  (March  2006)  134, 

http://www.sciencedirect.com/science/article/pii/S001632870500082Q  (accessed  April  1 0,  201 1 ). 

22  Evan  Smith,  “Being  as  Being:  A  Phenomenology  of  Citizenship  Amid  the  Crisis  of  Modern 
Nihilism”  (paper  presented  at  San  Francisco  University  Harbour  Centre,  San  Francisco,  CA, 
November  8,  2006):  58, 

http://iournals.sfu.ca/humanitas/index.php/humanities/article/viewFile/6/10  (accessed  March  23, 
2011). 

24  Ibid.,  63. 

25  Martha  Nussbaum,  “Kant  and  Cosmopolitanism,”  in  Perpetual  Peace:  Essays  on  Kant’s 
Cosmopolitan  Ideal,  eds.  James  Bohman  and  Matthias  Lutz-Bachman  (Cambridge:  The  MIT 
Press,  1997),  under  “Nussbaum,”  http://www.newschool.edu/tcds/krakow/KR08CQS/Session 
5/M. Nussbaum-KantandCosmopolitanism.pdf  (accessed  October  10,  2011). 

26  Ibid.,  28. 
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Based  on  the  tenet  that  all  humans  are  worthy  of  respect  as  beings 
capable  of  reason  and  moral  capacity,27  Nussbaum  sees  humanist  citizenship 
theory  as  advocating  that, 

We  should  give  our  first  moral  allegiance  to  no  mere  form  of 
government,  no  temporal  power.  We  should  give  it,  instead,  to  the 
moral  community  made  up  by  the  humanity  of  all  human  beings.28 

She  continues  on  in  this  vein  saying  that  this  individual  perspective,  when 
accepted  by  humanity  as  a  whole,  will  make  the  problems  facing  the  whole  world 
easier  to  solve  as  we  will  “face  them  in  this  way,  as  fellow  human  beings 
respecting  one  another.”29  Furthermore,  this  same  individual  perspective  of  the 
world  as  one  community  of  humanity  should  allow  for  the  creation  of  political 
institutions  that  are  “structured  around  a  mature  recognition  of  equal  personhood 
and  humanity.”30 

Nussbaum’s  recipe  for  the  achievement  of  humanist  citizenship  includes 
the  need  for  the  early  education  of  children  in  order  to  get  them  to  view  all  people 
as  “bearers  of  an  equal  moral  dignity,  as  members  of  a  single  body  and  as  single 
set  of  purposes,  and  as  no  longer  impossibly  alien  or  threatening.”31  She  also 
calls  for  using  this  humanist  citizenship  theory  as  a  “regulative  ideal”  upon  which 
to  “design  institutions  in  ways  that  appropriately  reflect  the  respect  for  humanity 
involved  in  it.”32  Finally,  though  she  does  not  see  much  cosmopolitanism  in  the 


27  Martha  Nussbaum,  “Kant  and  Cosmopolitanism,”  in  Perpetual  Peace:  Essays  on  Kant’s 
Cosmopolitan  Ideal,  eds.  James  Bohman  and  Matthias  Lutz-Bachman  (Cambridge:  The  MIT 
Press,  1997),  under  “Nussbaum,”  http://www.newschool.edu/tcds/krakow/KR08CQS/Session 
5/M. Nussbaum-KantandCosmopolitanism.pdf  (accessed  October  1 0,  201 1 ),  31 . 

28  Ibid. 

29  Nussbaum,  “Kant  and  Cosmopolitanism,”  31. 

30  Nussbaum,  “Kant  and  Cosmopolitanism,”  31 . 

31  Ibid.,  48. 

32  Ibid.,  49. 
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current  forms  of  government  most  anywhere  in  the  world  at  the  time  of  writing, 
she  holds  out  hope  for  the  possibility  of  this  type  of  humanist  citizenship  taking 
hold  in  the  world  in  the  future.33 

Overall,  Nussbaum’s  discussion,  while  written  to  show  how  Kant’s  work  on 
cosmopolitanism  grew  from  the  ancient  Greek  and  Roman  writings,  provides  a 
comprehensive  overview  of  the  concept  and  succeeds  in  tying  this  ancient 
philosophical  idea  into  the  present  day  as  well.  But,  as  mentioned  in  the 
introduction  to  this  review,  not  all  of  citizenship  theory  and,  most  specifically, 
humanist  citizenship  theory,  involves  discussions  of  topics  specific  to  homeland 
security  enterprise  beyond  a  reminder  of  the  philosophical  underpinnings  of  the 
concept  of  citizenship  in  general. 

There  is  another  aspect  of  humanist  citizenship  theory  that  also  discusses 
the  individual’s  moral  obligations  toward  humanity  but,  in  an  apparent  effort  to 
make  the  theory  more  relevant  to  citizenship  policy  decision-makers  who  for 
most  of  the  world  still  function  on  the  national  level,  focuses  more  on  the  morality 
of  democratic  ideals,  rather  than  their  philosophical  foundation.  Professor  Joseph 
Carens  of  the  University  of  Toronto  is  a  well-known  advocate  of  morality-based 
humanist  citizenship  theory,  whose  work  takes  the  more  unique  step  and 
discusses  possible  practical  application  of  the  theory  on  a  national  basis  as  well. 
In  “Immigration,  Democracy,  and  Citizenship,”34  Carens  advocates  the  idea  that 
anyone  who  lives  within  a  democracy  has  a  moral  right  to  citizenship  in  the  same 
and  the  government  should  recognize  that  right  without  imposing  any  restrictions 
on  gaining  that  status  beyond  a  short  term  of  residence.35  The  basis  of  his 
argument  is  that  a  democratic  nation  that  works  to  achieve  equality  within  its 
population  (as  in  “all  men  are  created  equal”)  and,  most  especially  among  its 


33  Nussbaum,  “Kant  and  Cosmopolitanism,”  51. 

3^  Joseph  H.  Carens,  “Immigration,  Democracy,  and  Citizenship,”  Oliver  Schmidtke  and 
Saime  Ozcurumez,  eds.,  Of  States,  Rights,  and  Social  Closure:  Governing  Migration  and 
Citizenship  (New  York:  Palgrave  Macmillan,  2008):  17-36. 

35  Ibid.,  1-2. 
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citizens,  cannot  consider  its  citizenship  policy  as  morally-based  unless  it 
considers  how  the  policy  affects  those  who  it  excludes  as  much  as  those  who  are 
included  in  the  political  community.36 

In  the  case  of  democratic  nations  of  immigrants  such  as  the  United  States 
and  Canada  this  moral  argument  means  immigrants  and  their  children,  no  matter 
their  legal  status,  must  not  be  excluded  from  the  rights  and  benefits  of  citizenship 
when  they  are  subject  to  the  laws  and  governance  of  the  nation  on  account  of 
their  residence  within  its  borders.  Carens  backs  up  his  assertion  by  discussing 
how  there  are  few  rights,  beyond  voting  and  eligibility  to  public  sector  jobs, 
available  only  to  citizens  in  modern  democracies  and  this  should  be  yet  another 
reason  for  citizenship  status  to  be  easily  obtainable  within  a  democratic  nation¬ 
state.  These  moral  considerations  are  also  his  basis  for  calling  for  a 
naturalization  system  that  does  not  make  demands  of  immigrants,  beyond  simple 
residency,  that  are  not  also  made  of  those  who  are  native  born,  or  who  derive 
citizenship  through  bloodlines.37  This  is  the  only  way  he  sees  possible  for  a 
democracy  to  achieve  the  equal  citizenship  that  is  part  of  its  founding  principles. 
Overall,  Carens  presents  the  moral  arguments  that  define  the  humanist  type  of 
citizenship  theory  in  a  straight-forward  manner  that  also  considers  counter¬ 
arguments,  and  firmly  grounds  the  theory  in  the  real  world  by  presenting 
possibilities  for  its  use  in  the  real  world. 

“Making  the  Impossible  Possible:  Global  Citizenship  in  Morality, 
Education,  and  Practice,”  by  Heather  R.  McDougall,  is  another  work  that 
discusses  global  citizenship  as  a  mostly  moral  imperative,  providing  an  overview 
of  others’  work  and  her  own  interpretation  as  well.  More  specifically,  McDougall 


Joseph  H.  Carens,  “Immigration,  Democracy,  and  Citizenship,”  Oliver  Schmidtke  and 
Saime  Ozcurumez,  eds.,  Of  States,  Rights,  and  Social  Closure:  Governing  Migration  and 
Citizenship  (New  York:  Palgrave  Macmillan,  2008):  8. 

37  Carens,  “Immigration,  Democracy  and  Citizenship,”  11. 
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calls  humanist  citizenship  a  “moral  disposition”  that  should  guide  individuals  in 
their  interactions  with  others  on  all  levels,  from  local  to  international.38 

A  key  component  of  McDougall’s  discussion  is  the  idea  that  there  are 
three  dimensions  to  humanist  citizenship:  political,  legal,  and  moral.39  The  goal 
of  humanist  citizenship  in  the  legal  arena  is  not,  generally,  to  expand  or  enlarge 
the  size  of  the  political  or  social  community  so  much  as  to  expand  the  choice  of 
the  individual  to  include  all  of  humanity  as  their  own  community.40  The  specific 
tie  to  citizenship  then  is  the  call  for  the  removal  of  restrictions  as  to  where  an 
individual  may  choose  to  work  and  live  that  are  imposed  by  the  current  system  of 
nation-based  citizenship.41  In  the  political  and  legal  realms,  the  focus  is  on 
ensuring  human  rights  around  the  world,  and  how  the  “nation  and  transnation 
can  create  policies  which  will  protect”42  those  rights.  The  moral  component, 
which  she  labels,  specifically,  as  “cosmopolitanism,”  emphasizes  the  individual 
and  his  or  her  understanding  of  each  person’s  moral  obligation  to  humanity  as  a 
whole.43 

McDougall  discusses  the  works  of  Martha  Nussbaum  and  Vaclav  Havel, 
the  dissident  who  became  the  first  President  of  the  Czech  Republic,  in  detail44  to 
provide  the  philosophical  foundation  for  the  theory  and  greater  dimension  to  the 
call  for  the  individual’s  obligation  to  humanity.  Havel,  like  Nussbaum,  emphasized 
the  need  for  the  individual  to  respect  all  of  humanity  as  equals.  She  then  turns  to 
the  work  of  William  Hitt,  author  of  The  Global  Citizen,  whose  model  of  citizenship 


38  Heather  R.  McDougall,  “Making  the  Impossible  Possible:  Global  Citizenship  in  Morality, 
Education,  and  Practice”  (paper  prepared  for  2005  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Political 
Science  Association,  Washington,  D.C.):  3,  under  “citizenship,” 

http://convention2.allacademic.com/one/apsa/apsa05/index.php7click  key=2  (accessed  February 
15,2011). 

39  Ibid.,  9. 

40  Ibid.,  10. 

41  Ibid. 

42  Ibid.,  12. 

43  McDougall,  “Making  the  Impossible  Possible...,”  13. 

44  Ibid.,  13-20. 
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involves  four  types:  spectator,  patriot,  cosmopolitan  and  global.45  Each  type 
represents  both  the  level  of  understanding  the  individual  has  of  his  or  her  place  in 
the  world,  along  with  the  level  of  participation  he  or  she  has  in  the  political  and 
social  communities,  from  the  local  to  the  international  level.46  McDougall 
presents  the  ideas  of  Nussbaum,  Havel,  and  Hitt  as  the  foundation  for  humanist 
citizenship  and,  in  Hitt’s  case,  as  an  example  of  how  the  current  humanist 
citizenship  concepts  are  quite  rigid  in  their  makeup.  This  provides  a  solid  basis 
from  which  she  then  presents  her  own  call  for  a  more  fluid  way  to  consider 
humanist  citizenship  as  a  moral  disposition  that  guides  individuals  in  their 
responsibilities  as  members  of  local  and  global  communities.47  This  emphasizes 
how  humanist  citizenship  reaches  beyond  the  political  and  legal  arenas  to 
“challenge  the  way  we  view  ourselves  as  members  of  communities  and  our 
responsibilities  to  these  communities.”48 

McDougall’s  presentation  of  the  depth  and  breadth  of  humanity  and 
human  interaction  that  humanist  citizenship  theory  works  to  encompass  provides 
the  researcher  with  a  feel  of  the  broad  scope  of  theory,  and  a  greater 
understanding  of  its  overall  purpose.  Her  work  also  shows  the  homeland  security 
community  how  even  such  an  intellectually  and  philosophically  based  concept  as 
humanist  citizenship  theory  does  impact  the  political  and  legal  realms.  This  is 
especially  true  in  terms  of  providing  a  greater  perspective  through  which  policy 
decisions  may  be  viewed. 

The  broad,  all-encompassing,  scope  of  humanist  citizenship  theory  allows 
for  a  myriad  of  ideas  to  be  put  forth  using  its  philosophical  foundation  as  a 
platform  because  it  calls  for  addressing  obligations  to  all  of  humanity.  In  this 


48  McDougall,  “Making  the  Impossible  Possible...,”  20. 

46  Ibid.,  21-25. 

47  Ibid.,  25. 
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context,  it  is  possible  to  discuss  topics  such  as  “liberal  empire”49  and  make  a  call 
for  an  American  philosophy  of  citizenship.  The  liberal  empire  work,  which  states 
that  the  United  States’  motives  in  promoting  democracy  around  the  world  are 
imperial  because  it  promotes  only  America’s  form  of  democracy  and  none 
other,50  presents  humanist  citizenship  theory  as  one  reason  the  United  States 
should  stop  its  liberal  imperialism,  since  it  tries  to  impose  American-style 
democracy  on  the  world.  Similarly,  the  call  for  an  American  philosophy  of 
citizenship  that  is  not  solely  concerned  with  excluding  foreigners,  but  which 
addresses  the  question  of  “Who  do  we  want  to  be?”51  also  fits  into  the  humanist 
type  of  citizenship  theory  because  it  calls  for  an  end  to  the  exclusion  of  anyone 
on  account  of  their  being  “alien.” 

Thus,  the  all-of-humanity  encompassing  aspect  of  humanist  citizenship 
theory  provides  a  strong  historical  and  philosophical  foundation  upon  which 
arguments  for  changes  in  foreign  as  well  as  citizenship  policy  may  be  made,  as 
long  as  the  change  would  better  humanity  in  some  way.  Humanist  citizenship 
theory  also  provides  a  similar  platform  when  an  author  is  advocating  an 
expansion  of  political  activity  beyond  the  confines  of  the  nation-state  and  even 
beyond  regional  or  continental  borders.52  The  growth  of  the  power  and  influence 
of  international  law  and  nonterritorial  based  political  entities53  also  finds  a 
foundation  in  humanist  citizenship  theory.  Once  again,  the  expansive  nature  of 
humanist  citizenship  theory  allows  for  a  wide  variety  of  political  and  legal  topics 
to  be  incorporated  into  the  discussion  of  citizenship. 

49  Barbara  Arneil,  “Global  Citizenship  and  Empire,”  Citizenship  Studies  1 1 ,  No.  3  (July  2007): 
301-328,  http://ppkn.fkip.uns.ac.id/wp-content/uploads/2009/03/globalcitizenship.pdf  (accessed 
April  20,2011). 

50  Ibid. 

51  Elizabeth  F.  Cohen,  “Carved  from  the  Inside  Out:  Immigration  and  America’s  Public 
Philosophy  of  Citizenship,”  in  Debating  Immigration,  ed.  Carol  M.  Swain,  (New  York:  Cambridge 
University  Press,  2007):  45. 

52  Daniel  Adler  &  Kim  Rubenstein,  “International  Citizenship:  The  Future  of  Nationality  in  a 
Globalised  World,”  Indiana  Journal  of  Global  Legal  Studies  7,  issue  2  (April  1 , 2000):  543,  under 
“citizenship,”  http://www.repositorv.law.indiana.edU/iiqls/vol7/iss2/4  (accessed  March  17,  2011). 
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Of  course,  there  are  many  works  that  serve  as  a  rebuttal  to  either  specific 
parts  or  the  overall  concept,  of  humanist  citizenship  and  the  reasons  presented 
against  humanist  citizenship  theory  are  as  varied  as  those  that  use  it  as  a 
foundational  platform.  One  such  is,  “Cosmopolitan  Citizenship:  An  Extension  of 
Domestic  Struggles  for  Political  Equality?”  by  Peter  Breiner.  The  main  point 
Breiner  sets  out  to  make  is  that  it  seems  unnecessary  to  look  beyond  the  nation¬ 
state  and  national  citizenship  to  achieve  greater  human  rights  and  morality,  since 
the  possibility  for  such  expansion  still  exists  within  their  confines.  This  is  because 
he  does  not  see  that  the  “historical  struggle  to  expand  citizenship  and  political 
equality  that  has  accompanied  most  theories  of  democratic  [nation-based] 
citizenship”54  is  yet  complete  and,  that  being  the  case,  there  is  no  need  to  move 
on  to  another  form  of  citizenship  just  yet.  Breiner  thus  views  humanist  types  of 
citizenship  theory  as  divorced  from  the  real  world  when  they  ignore  the  historic 
struggles  for  democracy  that  are  still  ongoing  at  the  national  level  and,  by  so 
doing,  possibly  undermining  citizenship  at  both  the  humanist  and  national 
levels.55 

Jacob  Levy,  in  his  work,  “Federalism,  Liberalism,  and  the  Separation  of 
Loyalties”  makes  the  argument  that,  “there  can  be  uses,  for  liberal  ends,  of 
nonuniversalistic  and  nonrationally  justifiable  attachments,  institutions,  and 
formal  inequalities.”56  While  all  such  attachments,  institutions  and  formal 
inequalities  would  not  fulfill  the  aims  of  humanist  citizenship  theory,  Levy  argues 
that  all  such  liberal  principles  need  not  be  met  in  liberal  institutions,  such  as 
federal-style  nation-states,  that  allow  laws  and  boundaries  to  be  established 
which  allow  people  to  live  in  a  moral  manner  within  them.57  Thus,  Levy  does  not 
see  the  need  for  a  purely  humanist  citizenship,  or  world  order,  to  ensure  liberal 

54  Breiner,  “Cosmopolitan  Citizenship”  1. 

55  Ibid. 
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principles  are  upheld  but,  rather,  takes  a  more  practical  view  that  not  every 
aspect  of  human  life  must  be  created  with  the  highest  principles  in  mind  when  the 
end  goal  is  an  organization,  law,  structure,  etc.,  that  will  help  humanity  uphold 
those  principles. 

Samuel  Huntington,  in  his  work,  Who  Are  We?58  sees  humanist, 
specifically  cosmopolitanism,  citizenship  theory  as  an  “attempt  to  reduce  or  to 
eliminate  the  social,  political,  and  cultural  differences  between  America  and  other 
societies.”  This  is  considered  a  grave  danger  by  Huntington,  who  sees  one’s 
national  identity  as  a  vital  part  of  a  person’s  psychological  makeup,  and  who 
sees  the  American  national  identity  as  unique  in  the  world  and,  thus,  worthy  of 
continued  existence.  Stanley  Renshon’s,  The  50%  American,59  takes  a  similar 
stance  as  Huntington,  and  will  be  discussed  in  detail  later  on  in  this  thesis.  Thus, 
there  are  those  who  use  the  chance  to  refute  some  part  or  all  of  the  humanist 
type  of  citizenship  theory  as  a  platform  to  discuss  everything  from  national 
identity  to  federalism  to  the  unfinished  business  of  guaranteeing  human  rights 
through  democratic  government. 

As  noted,  while  this  review  represents  only  a  fraction  of  the  works 
available  on  humanist  citizenship  theory,  it  is  representative  of  the  overall  scope 
and  diversity  to  be  found  therein,  covering  the  basic  tenets  of  the  concept  as  well 
as  providing  a  sample  of  the  variety  of  perspectives  that  may  be  addressed 
under  its  umbrella.  For  the  purposes  of  this  thesis,  humanist  citizenship  theory 
provides  the  researcher  with  the  broadest  theoretical  work  on  citizenship  to  date 
and  serves  to  remind  one  of  the  philosophical  foundations  of  the  concept,  as  well 
as  those  of  the  nation’s  founding.  It  is  important  for  the  homeland  security 
community  to  remember  how  the  nation’s  philosophical  foundations,  and  the 
knowledge  of  them,  may  color  the  impressions  people  both  within  and  outside  of 
the  United  States  may  have  of  its  methods  and  goals. 

Samuel  P.  Huntington,  Who  Are  We?  The  Challenges  to  America’s  National  Identity  (New 
York:  Simon  &  Schuster  Paperbacks,  2004),  364. 

59  Stanley  A.  Renshon,  The  50%  American:  Immigration  and  National  Identity  in  an  Age  of 
Terror  ( Washington,  D.C.:  Georgetown  University  Press,  2005). 
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B.  DIASPORA  AND  MULTICULTURALIST  CITIZENSHIP  THEORY: 

“GROUP  RIGHTS” 

The  second  type  of  citizenship  theory  literature  in  this  review  is  diaspora 
(or  “diasporic”)  and  multiculturalist  (also  called  “cultural  pluralism”)  citizenship, 
which  center  on  the  idea  that  different  groups  within  a  political  community  be  they 
based  on  ethnicity,  race,  religion,  or  nationality,  should  have  their  own  collective 
voice  in  the  governance  of  their  place  of  residence.  For  the  purposes  of  this 
review,  diasporic,  multicultural  and  cultural  pluralist  theories  will  be  commonly 
referred  to  as  “group  rights.”  The  term  “group  rights”  is  meant  here  to  emphasize 
that  the  basic  premise  of  the  theories  discussed  in  this  section  is  that  groups  or 
communities  based  on  ethnicity,  religion,  nationality,  or  race  must  or  should  have 
a  collective  voice  in  their  own  governance  and,  therefore,  rights  as  a  collective 
entity.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that,  as  mentioned  earlier,  citizenship 
theories  often  contain  overlapping  bases,  ideals,  and  goals.  Group  rights  theories 
are  no  different  in  this  regard.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  many  general 
discussions  of  citizenship  theory  incorporate  calls  for  group  rights  and  examples 
of  these  will  be  presented  when  they  apply. 

In  comparison  to  humanist  citizenship  theory,  group  rights  works,  while 
still  discussing  philosophical  and  moral  imperatives,  tend  to  look  to  more  practical 
reasons  for  their  justification,  as  well  as  practical  applications  for  their  ideas. 
Group  rights  concerns  are  also  often  discussed  as  immigration  concerns, 
especially  the  integration  and/or  assimilation  of  immigrant  populations  into  their 
adopted  society,  and  in  the  area  of  national  identity  and  how  it  is  formed,  though 
most  also  address  the  need  for  such  groups  to  have  clear  and  relatively 
unencumbered  access  to  citizenship  in  the  same.  Certain  common  threads  run 
through  the  group  rights  works  whether  they  are  focused  on  immigration, 
citizenship  or  both.  The  following  are  not  presented  in  any  particular  order: 

•  The  exclusion  of  groups  from  having  an  active  voice  in  the 
governance  of  democracies  is  counter  to  the  claim  of  equal 
citizenship  that  serves  as  part  of  the  foundation  for  most  democratic 
nations. 
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•  The  importance  to  the  social  and  psychological  health  and  welfare 
of  the  group  and  its  members  that  their  culture  and  language  be 
allowed  to  flourish  in  their  new  home. 

•  Group  ties  with  their  countries  of  origin  are  stronger  than  ever 
before  due  to  the  existing  and  growing  ease  in  communications  and 
transportation  around  the  world  so  their  greater  and  continued 
interaction  with  their  countries  of  origin,  up  to  and  including  dual  or 
multiple  citizenships  must  be  expected  and  accepted. 

Advocates  of  group  rights  citizenship  theory  see  the  above  as  necessary 
to  ensure  such  groups  are  equal  to  all  others  in  democratic  nations,  while  also 
allowing  them  to  fully  enjoy  the  benefits  of  their  own  cultures  and  citizenship 
rights  of  their  countries  of  origin. 

Group  rights  citizenship  theory  shows  its  philosophical  roots,  and  the 
common  ground  it  shares  with  humanist  theory,  in  its  assertions  that  it  is  counter 
to  the  ideals  of  a  democratic  nation  to  exclude  members  of  its  population  from 
active  participation  in  their  own  governance.60  Another  similarity  to  humanist 
theory  is  the  emphasis  on  promoting  the  individual  and  groups’  responsibilities  to 
humanity,  based  on  both  moral  grounds  and  the  need  for  justice  for  all.61  A 
further  similarity  may  be  seen  when  group  rights  citizenship  theory  or  policies  call 
for  a  greater  recognition  of,  in  this  case,  the  multicultural  nation’s  need  for  a 
global  perspective  about  human  rights,  economics,  and  the  environment,62  which 
echoes  the  humanist  call  for  acknowledging  and  acting  on  humanity’s  obligations 
to  one  another  and  the  world  itself.  Thus,  while  group  rights  citizenship  theory 
has  some  themes  and  goals  in  common  with  humanist  citizenship  theory,  the 
emphasis  is  still  the  achievement  of  those  themes  and  goals  through  the  group 
rights  citizenship,  instead  of  on  an  individual  basis. 


60  t.  Alexander  Aleinikoff  and  Douglas  Klusmeyer,  eds.  Citizenship  Policies  for  an  Age  of 
Migration,  (Washington,  D.C.:  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace,  2002),  43. 

61  Stephen  Macedo,  “The  Moral  Dilemma  of  U.S.  Immigration  Policy,”  in  Debating 
Immigration,  ed.  Carol  M. Swain,  (New  York:  Cambridge  University  Press,  2007),  75. 

62  “Globalization  and  Governance:  Contemplating  the  Global  Village,”  Report  prepared  by 
the  Library  of  Parliament  (Ottawa,  Canada),  December  2003,  19-20. 
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There  is  also  an  assumption  in  group  rights  citizenship  theory  that,  most 
especially  regarding  ethnic  minorities,  a  person  who  “feels  secure  in  their  own 
ethnic  group  identity  will  be  more  accepting  and  open  toward  [nongroup] 
members.”63  This  idea  is  found  in  discussions  as  diverse  as  those  about  the 
social  nature  of  immigrant  decisions  to  naturalize,64  works  addressing  the 
continued  growth  of  “sub-state  national  societies”  who  look  to  gain  or  regain 
some  measures  of  self-government  within  existing  nation-states,65  and  even  the 
impact  of  the  7/7  attacks  in  London  on  multiculturalism  in  the  United  Kingdom.66 
How  someone  feels  about  their  ethnic  or  cultural  group,  the  role  that  basic  culture 
plays  in  an  individual’s  life,  and  how  that  promotes  one’s  self-esteem,  which  then 
helps  one  be  a  productive  member  of  society,  is  one  of  the  key  reasons  group 
rights  citizenship  is  seen  as  necessary  in  the  diverse  culture  of  a  democratic 
nation.  This  ensures  the  individual  is  still  viewed  as  a  human  being  and  worthy  of 
respect  on  that  basis  alone,  because  the  opposite  means,  “the  reduction  of 
individuals  to  a  mere  labor  force  leads  to  the  withering  of  the  human  person  as  a 
political  agent  seeking  self-rule  and  community.”67 

The  role  of  an  individual’s  basic  group  identity — beyond  the  family,  that 
is — is  also  considered  to  play  an  important  role  the  formation,  or  lack  thereof,  of 
his  or  her  national  identity.  Whether  looking  for  a  mathematical  formula  to  find 
what  national  institution  plays  the  most  important  role  in  shaping  identity  choice, 

63  Fathali  M.  Moghaddam,  Multiculturalism  and  Intergroup  Relations:  Psychological 
Implications  for  Democracy  in  Global  Context,  (Washington,  D.C.:  American  Psychological 
Association,  2008),  152. 

6^  Irene  Bloemraad,  “Becoming  a  Citizen  in  the  United  States  and  Canada:  Structured 
Mobilization  and  Immigrant  Political  Incorporation,”  in  Social  Forces,  85,  No.  2  (December  2006): 
677-678. 

65  Stephen  Tierney,  “Reframing  Sovereignty?  Sub-State  National  Societies  and 
Contemporary  Challenges  to  the  Nation-State,”  The  International  and  Comparative  Law  Quarterly 
54,  No.  1  (January  2005):  161-183,  doi:  1 0. 1 093/iclq/54. 1.161 

66  Tariq  Modood,  “Remaking  Multiculturalism  after  7/7,”  in  Open  Democracy  (September  29, 
2005):  3,  under  “citizenship,”  http://www.opendemocracy.net/content/articles/PDP/2879.pdf 
(accessed  April  20,  2011). 

67  Ban  Wang,  “Reimagining  Political  Community:  Diaspora,  Nation-State,  and  the  Struggle 
for  Recognition,”  Modern  Drama  48,  No.  2  (Summer  2005):  253,  under  “citizenship,” 
http://muse.ihu/libproxy.nps.edu/iournals/modern  drama/v048/48. 2wanq.pdf  (accessed  April  15, 
2011). 
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as  opposed  to  one’s  ethnicity,68  or  discussing  how  a  national  policy  of 
multiculturalism,  such  as  exists  in  Canada,  should  also  allow  for  the  existence  of 
a  “Canadian”  ethnic  category  too,  in  order  to  further  promote  a  Canadian  national 
identity,69  the  individual’s  group  identity  is  seen  to  play  an  important  role  in  his  or 
her  integration  into  their  “receiving  nation,”  as  countries  that  serve  as 
destinations  for  mass  migration  are  often  known. 

One  work  that  looks  at  how  a  democratic  nation  should  allow  the  cultures 
of  different  immigrant  groups  to  transform  its  national  identity  is  “Farewell  to 
Multiculturalism?  Sharing  Values  and  Identities  in  Societies  of  Immigration,”70 
which  sets  out  to  rebut  claims  by  critics  of  group  rights,  and  multiculturalism 
specifically,  who  believe  cohesion  can  be  attained  in  nations  with  high  numbers 
of  immigrants  based  on  shared  democratic  values  and  national  identities  by 
presenting  a  new  “catalyst  model  of  multiculturalism.”71  The  author  calls  for  the 
shared  identities  of  societies  of  immigration  to  be  based  on  two  new  guidelines 
not  previously  stressed  in  group  rights  works.  The  first  is  that  any  shared  identity 
should  be  seen  as  overarching  and  overlapping  in  nature  rather  than  overriding. 
The  second  is  that  the  shared  identity  of  any  nation  should  not  be  “fixed  in  their 
cultural  and  historical  content  but  should  be  self-transformative ,”72  and,  thus, 
flexible  and  adaptable  to  the  changing  face  of  the  nation  as  immigration 
continues. 

68  Elizabeth  Maggie  Penn,  “Citizenship  versus  Ethnicity:  The  Role  of  Institutions  in  Shaping 
Identity  Choice,”  in  The  Journal  of  Politics,  Volume  70,  Issue  04,  956-073,  published  by 
Southern  Political  Science  Association  (Statesboro,  Georgia)  accessed  online  via  Google  Scholar 
search  at:  https://penn.wustl.edu/Site/Washinqton  University  in  St.  Louis/files/IDApp.pdf  on 
April  13.  2011. 

69  Rhoda  E.  Howard-Hassmann,  “’Canadian’  as  an  Ethnic  Category:  Implications  for 
Multiculturalism  and  National  Unity,”  in  Canadian  Public  Policy- Analyse  de  Politiques,  Volume 
XXV,  Number  4,  1999,  523—537,  University  of  Toronto  Press  (Toronto,  Canada). 

70  Rainer  Baubock,  “Farewell  to  Multiculturalism?  Sharing  Values  and  Identities  in  Societies 
of  Immigration.”  Journal  of  International  Migration  and  Integration,  Volume  3,  Number  1,  Winter 
2002,  -1-16.  The  International  Metropolis  Project:  Ottawa,  Canada.  Accessed  online  via  Google 
Scholar  search  at:  http://www.sprinqerlink.com  on  February  9,  201 1 .  (Note:  this  paper  was  first 
presented  as  a  keynote  speech  at  the  panel  “Diversity  &  Social  Cohesion”  at  the  Sixth 
International  Metropolis  Conference,  November  26-30,  2001,  Rotterdam,  The  Netherlands). 

71  Baubock,  “Farewell  to  Multiculturalism?”  1. 

72  ibid.,  13. 
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The  most  important  point  the  author  brings  up  is  that  conventional  theories 
of  multiculturalism  are  willing  to  expect  that  current  nation-states  will  have  to 
accept  a  “patchwork  of  diverse  cultural  practices”  as  normal  without  taking  into 
account  that  the  creation  of  the  patchwork  would  mean  changing  the  native 
population’s  own  national  history  from  the  whole  cloth  it  is  and  transforming  it  into 
another  piece  in  the  patchwork.  This  blind  spot  in  this  version  of  group  rights 
citizenship  theory  appears  to  overlook  the  work  it  would  take  to  get  the  native 
population  to  re-imagine  their  history  into  the  patchwork.  It  is  better  then,  in  the 
author’s  opinion,  to  let  the  different  cultures  brought  into  a  nation  by  immigrants 
start  a  process  by  which  the  native  society  transforms  into  something  more 
pluralistic,  with  a  more  humanist  rather  than  national  outlook. 

In  the  end,  this  work  is  an  example  of  a  citizenship  theory  that  takes  one- 
step-forward-while-keeping-one-foot-planted-in-place.  The  step  forward  is 
acknowledging  that  there  is  a  native  culture  and  it  has  just  as  much  a  right  to 
exist  as  any  of  those  of  the  immigrant  populations.  This  is  a  step  forward 
because  there  are  works  that  ignore  the  native  culture,  especially  if  it  was  ever  a 
colonial  power.  The  foot-planted  part  is  the  oft-expressed  group  rights 
perspective  that  the  native  society  must  always  be  the  one  to  transform  and 
adapt.  While  it  is  understood  that  there  will  be  change  and  transformation  as  a 
society  evolves,  transformation  on  demand,  and  without  properly  addressing 
legitimate  national  security  concerns,  would  seem  to  be  a  recipe  for  creating 
more  problems  than  solutions.  For  example,  if  citizenship  rights  were  to  be  made 
available  to  any  group  that  contained  anti-American  terrorist  elements,  criteria 
and  processes  would  have  to  be  created  to  exclude  them,  and  that  process  is 
never  done  with  ease  or  speed.  Of  course,  the  group  rights  advocates,  such  as 
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Janoski73  and  Baubock74  would  say  the  native  society  always  asks  the 
immigrants  to  transform  and  adapt,  so  this  is  only  fair.  The  question  then 
becomes  who  has  the  greater  obligation  to  adapt,  those  who  did  not  choose  to 
leave  their  country  of  origin,  or  those  who  did?  Both  sides  may  present  strong 
arguments  in  their  own  favor  and,  thus,  the  debate  continues.  Still,  the  piece 
does  serve  to  show  how  group  rights  citizenship  theory  addresses  the  quandary 
of  how  national  identities  are  formed  in  nations  full  of  diverse  cultures. 

Another  common  thread  mentioned  above  looks  at  how  immigrant 
populations  are  far  more  connected  to,  and  have  far  greater  continued 
interaction,  with  their  countries  of  origin  (also  known  as  “sending  nations”)  than 
ever  before.  This  is  due  to  the  rapid  and  continuing  growth  in  communications, 
and  the  greater  ease  and  relative  low  costs  of  international  transportation,  i.e. , 
the  Internet,  cheap  long  distance  and  lower  airfares.  From  Bloemraad75  to 
Aleinikoff 


73  Thomas  Janoski,  “From  Manifest  Destiny  to  Multi-Cultural  Diversity  -  The  Causes  of 
Naturalization  Law  in  the  United  States,  Australia,  Canada  and  New  Zealand,”  (paper  presented 
at  the  American  Sociological  Association  Convention,  Montreal,  Canada,  2006)  under 
“citizenship” 

http://dtation.allacademic.eom//meta/p  mla  apa  research  citation/1/0/4/7/9/paqes104795/p1047 

95-17. php  (accessed  March  22,  2011). 

74  Baubock,  “Farewell  to  Multiculturalism?”  4. 

73  Irene  Bloemraad  and  Reed  Ueda,  “Naturalization  and  Nationality,”  in  A  Companion  to 
American  Immigration,  Reed  Ueda,  ed.  (Maddan,  Massachusetts:  Blackwell  Publishing,  2006), 
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and  Klusmeyer,76  Rudolph77  to  Jedwab,78  Renshon,79  Alcantar,80  Rubenstein81 
and  Mazzolari,82  the  immigrant  groups’  ability  on  both  individual  and  group  levels 
to  continue  their  active  participation  in  their  countries  of  origin  is  seen  to  be  of 
vital  importance,  either  in  favor  for,  or  against,  group  rights  in  the  ongoing 
discussion  over  immigration  and  citizenship  throughout  the  world. 

Probably  the  most  discussed  and  debated  measure  of  an  immigrant 
groups’  interaction  with  their  countries  of  origin  is  the  acceptance  or  denial  of 
dual  citizenship  status  by  both  the  sending  and  receiving  nations.  The  pro-dual 
advocates  see  the  status  as  providing  stability  to  both  the  diaspora  abroad  and 
the  sending  nation  at  home.83  Others  contend  dual  citizenship  is  too  divisive  of 
an  individual’s  loyalty,84  and  may  be  used  by  sending  nations  to  try  and  unduly 


76  T.  Alexander  Aleinikoff  and  Douglas  Klusmeyer,  “Plural  Nationality:  Facing  the  Future  in  a 
Migratory  World,”  Citizenship  Today:  Global  Perspectives  and  Practices,  Aleinikoff  and 
Klusmeyer,  eds.  (Washington,  D.C.:  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace),  71. 

77  Christoper  Rudolph,  “Sovereignty  and  Territorial  Borders  in  a  Global  Age,”  in  International 
Studies  Review  7,  No.  1  (March  2005):  12,  under  “citizenship,”  http://www.istor.org  (accessed 
April  15,  2011). 

78  Jack  Jedwab,  “Dually  Divided?  The  Risks  of  Linking  Debates  over  Citizenship  to 
Attachment  to  Canada,”  International  Journal  63,  No.  1,  (Winter  2007/2008):  65-77,  under 
“citizenship,”  http://www.istor.org  (accessed  April  15,  2011). 

79  Stanley  A.  Renshon,  “Dual  Citizenship  and  American  National  Identity,”  Center  for 
Immigration  Studies  (October  2001):  7,  under  “citizenship,”  http://www.cis.org  (accessed  January 
18,2011). 

80  Rocio  Alcantar,  “Dual  Citizenship  in  the  United  States:  Divided  Loyalties  or  an  Inevitable 
Consequence  of  a  Globalized  World?”  DePaul  University  College  of  Law,  30,  under  “citizenship,” 
http://www.law.depaul.edu/clinical  programs/  (accessed  April  2,  201 1 ). 

61  Edwin  S.  Rubenstein,  “Dual  Citizenship  Goes  Global,”  The  Social  Contract  13,  No.  3 
(Spring  2003):  219,  under  “citizenship,” 

http://www.thesocialcontract.com/artman2/publish/+sc/303/article  1 147.shtml  (accessed 
February  20,  2011). 

82  Francesca  Mazzolari,  “Dual  Citizenship  Rights:  Do  They  Make  More  and  Richer  Citizens?” 
Demography  46,  No.  1  (February  2009):  169-191,  under  “citizenship,” 
http://muse.ihu.libproxv.nps.edU/iournals/demography/v046/46.l.mazzolari.pdf  (accessed  April 

14, 2011. 

83  m.  Marshall,  “Dual  Nationality  Doe  Not  Preclude  Civic  Loyalty,  Martin  Says,”  Virginia  Law 
(November  1,  2004)  under  “dual  citizenship,” 

http://www.law.virginia.edu/html/news/2004  fall/martin. htm  (accessed  February  17,  2011). 

64  Stanley  A.  Renshon,  The  50%  American:  Immigration  and  National  Identity  in  an  Age  of 
Terror,  (Washington,  D.C.:  Georgetown  University  Press,  2005),  167-191. 
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influence  a  receiving  nation’s  foreign  policy  in  their  favor.85  Two  examples,  one 
pro  and  one  con,  of  the  dual  citizenship  debate  will  serve  to  provide  an  overview 
of  the  major  points  made  throughout  the  mass  of  literature  available  on  the 
subject,  both  within  group  rights  theory  and  in  general  citizenship  theory  as  well. 

Aleinikoff  and  Klusmeyer  provide  an  overview  of  the  major  reasons  why 
dual  and  multiple  citizenships  (though,  they  use  the  term  “nationality”)  should  be 
accepted  in  their  chapter  titled,  “Plural  Nationality:  Facing  the  Future  in  a 
Migratory  World”  of  their  book,  Citizenship  Today:  Global  Perspectives  and 
Practices ,86  The  authors  begin  by  stating  the  seeming  quandary  that  faces 
nation-states  today,  the  fact  that  while  dual  citizenship  was  long  denounced  as 
an  unviable  splitting  of  an  individual’s  loyalty  to  their  nation,  more  and  more 
nations  have  taken  measures  to  legalize  and  promote  the  status  among  their 
populations.87  They  then  move  on  to  a  study  of  how  nations  are  dealing  with 
dual  citizenship,  putting  each  country  into  one  of  three  classifications  being  those 
open  to  the  status,  those  tolerant  of  it  and  those  who  are  restrictive  about  it 
based  on  a  variety  of  factors.  Some  of  the  factors  measured  are: 

For  an  ‘open’  designation  (including  Canada,  France,  Russia  and  the  UK): 

•  Does  the  nation  demand  someone  who  gains  dual 
citizenship  through  birth  or  blood  ties  to  later  choose 
between  the  two  citizenships? 

•  Does  the  nation  allow  its  citizens  to  naturalize  elsewhere 
without  renouncing  their  original  citizenship? 

•  Are  immigrants  allowed  to  naturalize  without  renouncing 
their  original  citizenships? 

For  a  ‘tolerant’  designation  (including  the  United  States,  Australia, 
Germany,  Israel,  Mexico  and  South  Africa): 

88  Stanley  A.  Renshon,  The  50%  American:  Immigration  and  National  Identity  in  an  Age  of 
Terror,  (Washington,  D.C.:  Georgetown  University  Press,  2005),  200-201. 

86  Aleinikoff  and  Klusmeyer,  eds.,  Citizenship  Today,  63-87. 

87  Ibid.,  63. 
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•  Dual  citizenship  achieved  through  jus  soli  (citizenship 
acquired  by  birth  in  a  particular  nation-state)  is  allowed 
without  having  to  later  choose  between  the  two  statuses. 

•  Citizens  are  allowed  to  obtain  another  citizenship  without 
renunciation  but  those  naturalizing  must  renounce  their 
original  citizenship  to  complete  the  process. 

•  Citizens  who  derive  dual  status  through  blood  lines  may 
have  to  choose  between  the  two  upon  reaching  adulthood. 

For  a  ‘restrictive’  designation  (including  Austria  and  Japan): 

•  Jus  soli  acquisition  of  citizenship  is  restricted  in  order  to 
restrict  the  acquisition  of  dual  status. 

•  Immigrants  choosing  to  naturalize  must  renounce  their 
original  citizenship  to  complete  the  process. 

•  If  dual  citizenship  was  acquired  by  birth  in  another  nation, 
the  individual  must  choose  between  the  two  statuses  upon 
reaching  adulthood.”88 


Having  established  their  criteria  for  which  nations  are  pro,  tolerant  or 
against  dual  citizenship,  the  work  turns  to  what  it  considers  are  the  five  main  “real 
and  imagined”89  problems  with  the  status,  including:  voting,  holding  public  office, 
the  “exit  option”  or  being  able  to  go  to  one’s  other  nation  if  something  goes  wrong 
in  the  other,  divided  loyalty,  and  acquiring  citizenship  for  convenience  or  to  ease 
commercial  interests.  Voting  involves  two  separate  concerns.  The  first  is  that  an 
individual  will  be  able  to  vote  in  two  countries,  and  the  second  is  that  the 
individual  may  vote  for  the  interests  of  his  or  her  sending  nation  in  the  elections 
of  the  receiving  nation,  neither  of  which  are  viewed  as  any  great  concern  to  the 
authors,  though  they  go  into  little  detail  as  to  why.90  Similarly,  dual  citizens  who 
hold  public  office  in  one  or  the  other  of  their  nations  of  status  is  seen  to  have  no 
more  potential  consequences  than  if  that  person  held  “influential  positions  in 


88  Aleinikoff  and  Klusmeyer,  “Plural  Nationality,”  76-77. 

89  Aleinikoff  and  Klusmeyer,  “Plural  Nationality,”  78. 

90  Ibid.,  82. 
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large  multinational  corporations  with  business  enterprises  in  the  same 
[nations]...”91  The  exit  option,  which  may  be  seen  as  an  unfair  advantage  over 
those  who  hold  only  a  single  citizenship,  is  considered,  basically,  overrated  as  to 
whether  it  should  be  a  concern  at  all  since  it  is  not  viewed  as  a  main 
consideration  for  acquiring  a  second  citizenship  in  the  first  place.92 

The  question  of  loyalty  and  whether  it  is  divisible  between  multiple  nations 
or  not,  is  considered  the  “heart  of  the  matter,”  as  it  is  most  often  raised  in 
opposition  to  dual  citizenship  status  even  if  it  may  also  be  considered  more 
symbolic  that  material  in  nature.93  Loyalty  to  one’s  nation  has  been  considered 
of  paramount  concern  throughout  the  historical  period  known  as  the  Westphalian 
era.  Considered  to  have  started  with  the  signing  of  the  treaties  bringing  the 
Peace  of  Westphalia  in  1648  that  ended  the  Thirty  Years’  War,  the  Westphalian 
era  began  the  period  in  which  nation-states  have  held  sovereignty  over  specific 
territorial  areas,  and  over  the  populations  therein.  Though  the  loyalty  expected  of 
a  nation-state’s  population  has,  over  the  years  and  in  some  places,  changed 
from  being  subjects  of  a  royal  sovereign  to  a  democratic  government,  the  basic 
idea  of  being  loyal  to  a  single  government  remained  the  same.  Loyalty  to  the 
nation-state  served  to  guarantee  the  individual’s  rights  therein,  provide  protection 
to  the  individual  when  he  or  she  traveled  abroad  and  allowed  the  nation-state  to 
know  who  was  on  its  side  in  the  frequent  wars  that  once  occurred.  After  World 
War  II,  and  with  the  development  of  the  United  Nations  came  the  beginning  of  an 
era  working  to  guarantee  human  rights  throughout  the  world  and  regardless  of 
any  particular  nation-state.  After  the  Cold  War,  and  with  it  the  lessening  of  having 
the  world  divided  into  two  opposing  ideological  camps,  the  need  to  know  whose 
side  each  person  was  on  also  diminished.  This  combination  of  changes:  human 
rights  on  an  international  level,  lessening  division  of  the  world  into  “us”  vs.  “them” 
after  the  Cold  War,  and  growing  globalization  of  economic  productivity  that  calls 

91  Aleinikoff  and  Klusmeyer,  “Plural  Nationality,”  78. 
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for  greater  movement  of  labor  and  resources,  led  many  nations  to  reconsider  the 
idea  that  each  individual  should  have  only  a  single  loyalty  and  thus,  citizenship  to 
a  single  nation. 

Now  that  these  changes  in  the  international  arena  have  occurred,  and  are 
continuing,  Aleinikoff  and  Klusmeyer  see  the  main  concern  of  loyalty  as  being  a 
concern  within  each  nation-state,  rather  than  between  them.94  The  new(er) 
internal  problem  is  whether  or  not  a  dual  citizen  will  fulfill  his  or  her 
responsibilities  within  their  nation  of  residence  if  they  are  also  still  participating  in 
the  society  of  their  country  of  origin.  Aleinikoff  and  Klusmeyer  see  this  more  as  a 
problem  with  the  institution  of  citizenship  itself,  rather  than  of  an  individual’s 
loyalty  in  that  the  old  idea,  or  ideal  to  some,  of  full,  irrevocable,  loyalty  to  a  single 
nation-state,  as  the  true  meaning  of  citizenship  simply  does  not  reflect  the 
realities  of  today’s  world.95  Any  decline  in  national  commitment  is  seen  as  being 
a  general  occurrence,  and  not  tied  to  the  rise  in  dual  citizenship  status.  Similarly, 
Aleinikoff  and  Klusmeyer  do  not  see  any  evidence  to  support  the  fear  that 
sending  nations  may  be  using  dual  citizens  to  try  and  affect  change  in  the 
receiving  nations’  policies  in  their  favor.96  Thus,  the  so-called  “heart  of  the 
matter,”  which  was  always  considered  to  be  a  person’s  loyalty  to  a  single  nation¬ 
state  under  the  Westphalian  system,  of  dual  citizenship  is  an  unfounded  concern 
in  the  present  day. 

Overall,  Aleinikoff  and  Klusmeyer  contend  that  there  has  been  little 
adverse  reaction  to  the  growing  phenomenon  of  dual  citizenship  because  most  of 
the  arguments  are  based  on  concepts  grounded  in  historical  circumstances  that 
no  longer  exist  on  an  appreciable  scale,  or  on  fears  for  which  there  is  little 
evidence  for  their  basis.  While  unwilling  to  make  any  concrete  predictions  for  the 
future  of  dual  citizenship,  they  believe  the  future  will  bring  “a  world  that  remains 
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relatively  tolerant  of  dual  nationality.”97  The  overall  summation  of  the  pro  side  of 
the  debate  about  dual  and  multiple  citizenships  this  work  presents  covers  all  the 
salient  points  covered  by  both  sides  of  the  ongoing  debate,  without  falling  into  the 
trap  of  overstatement  simply  to  make  their  point. 

Directly  opposed  in  opinion  about  dual  citizenship  to  Aleinikoff  and 
Klusmeyer  is  The  50%  American  by  Stanley  Renshon.  But,  along  with  outlining 
his  reasons  why  dual  citizenship  should  not  be  allowed  let  alone  encouraged,98 
Renshon  also  addresses  the  topics  of  what  makes  up  the  American  national 
identity,99  the  challenges  to  that  identity  presented  by  multiculturalism  and 
transnationalism,100  along  with  making  proposals  as  to  how  the  United  States 
should  deal  with  dual  citizenship,101  in  particular,  and  citizenship102  in  general. 
Broad  in  scope,  the  work  stands  as  a  rebuttal  of  most  all  the  denationalized 
forms  of  citizenship  theory  to  be  found  in  the  current  literature. 

The  main  arguments  Renshon  makes  against  dual  citizenship  cover  the 
spectrum  from  psychology  to  national  security,  and  most  everything  in  between. 
The  psychological  implications  for  ever  greater  numbers  of  identities  per 
individual,  including  loyalty  to  more  than  one  nation  through  dual  citizenship,  are 
that  the  multiculturalists  ignore  the  fact  that  each  identity  must  be  substantial  and 
significant  if  it  is  to  help  sustain  the  individual’s  psychological  health.  Too  many 
identities  built  on  every  shallower  attachment,  as  would  be  the  case  in  dual 
citizens,  have  the  potential  to  cause  more  harm  than  good.  Renshon  refutes  the 
idea  that  “core  identity  elements  are  infinitely  malleable”  and  that  “all 
identifications  have  equal  weight”103  on  the  basis  that  it  “fails  to  distinguish 
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between  the  elements  of  the  personal  identity  that  form  a  central  core  of  one’s 
psychology  and  those  that  are  more  peripheral.”  National  identity  is  a  core 
identity  formed  from  a  very  young  age  to  Renshon  and,  therefore,  not  something 
to  be  easily  duplicated  later  in  life  or  a  number  of  times.  Furthermore,  all  such 
identities  would  not  automatically  be  equal.104 

The  need  for  any  democracy  to  have  a  knowledgeable,  active  and 
engaged  citizenry  is  also  central  to  Renshon’s  argument,  especially  with  the  new 
emphasis  on  national  security  after  the  terrorist  attacks  of  9/1 1 .  He  argues  that 
the  emphasis  by  humanists  and  advocates  of  group  rights  on  the  need  for 
American  children  to  be  educated  more  and  more  about  the  world,  and  less 
about  their  own  nation105  and  its  ideals,  is  not  only  detrimental  to  the  continued 
viability  of  democracy  in  the  United  States,  but  it  also  may  cause  a  lessening  of 
cultural  stability106  in  the  United  States  as  well.  Without  an  informed  and  engaged 
citizenry  to  help  with  the  nation’s  security  and  provide  a  stable  culture  in  which 
immigrants  may  be  integrated,  the  United  States  may  not  survive  in  its  current 
form.  Dual  citizenship  may  worsen  the  situation  by  adding  to  the  number  of  U.S. 
citizens  who  do  not  fully  participate  in  the  nation’s  governance,  and  who  feel  a 
cultural  conflict  due  to  their  continued  active  attachment  to  their  countries  of 

107 

origin. 

Renshon  expands  his  discussion  of  the  cultural  conflict  that  dual 
citizenship  may  produce  to  include  the  possibility  of  political  conflict  as  well.108 
Using  Mexico  as  his  prime  example,  Renshon  emphasizes  how  the  rise  in  dual 
citizenship  has  not  only  mostly  been  among  immigrant-sending  nations,  but  that 
it  is  generally  done  with  those  nations’  self-interests  in  mind,  as  much  as  the 
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individual  immigrant’s.109  All  of  which  begs  the  question,  from  Renshon’s 
perspective  at  least,  of  what  advantage  is  dual  citizenship  to  the  receiving  nation, 
if  any?  Renshon  does  not  answer  that  question,  he  simply  goes  on  to  note  that  it 
is  just  as  possible  for  the  pull  dual  citizens  feel  from  their  countries  of  origin  to 
prove  stronger  than  their  attachment  to  their  receiving  nation,  as  it  would  for  it  to 
be  the  other  way  around  or,  for  that  original  attachment  to  simply  make  an 
individual  feel  ambivalent  to  the  nation  of  their  secondary  citizenship.110 

Given  Renshon’s  arguments  against  the  possible  advantages  of  dual 
citizenship  to  the  United  States,  his  proposals  for  “reforming”111  it  should  come  as 
no  surprise  and  are  paraphrased  as  follows: 

1 .  Discourage  U.S.  citizens  from  voting  in  foreign  elections.112 

2.  Dissuade  U.S.  citizens  from  seeking  or  serving  in  elective  or 
appointive  offices  abroad.113 

3.  Dissuade  U.S.  citizens  from  seeking  to  serve  in  foreign 
military  service  of  any  kind.114 

4.  U.S.  citizens  serving  in  elective  or  appointive  office  in  the 
United  States  should  not  hold  dual  citizenship  or  take  part  in 
foreign  elections  or  have  any  ties  with  foreign  governments 
while  so  doing.115 

Renshon  goes  on  to  make  recommendations  for  ways  to  further  or 
continue  the  development  of  America’s  national  identity  which  are  paraphrased 
as  follows: 
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1.  Federal,  state  and  local  governments  should  establish  and 
maintain  immigrant  welcome  centers  throughout  the  U.S.  to 
help  with  immigrant  integration  into  American  society.116 

2.  Federal,  state  and  local  government  should  take  steps  to 
help  immigrant  acquire  or  improve  their  English  skills  free  of 
charge.117 

3.  English  should  be  made  the  language  of  professional  and 
public  affairs  throughout  the  U.S.  as  much  as  possible.118 

4.  Schools  need  to  provide  “realistic  knowledge”  of  America’s 
history,  way  of  life,  people,  institutions,  and  people  including 
what  still  needs  to  be  done  within  our  nation  in  order  to 
prepare  future  generations  for  lives  as  informed  and 
engaged  citizens.119 

5.  Noncitizens  should  not  be  allowed  to  vote  in  national,  state 
or  local  elections  though  provisions  should  be  made  for 
noncitizen  parents  with  school-age  children  to  be  able  to 
vote  in  school  board  elections.120 

6.  All  efforts  should  be  made  to  discourage  illegal  immigration, 
including  the  application  of  pressure  on  foreign  nations  to 
help  stem  the  flow.121 

Renshon  concludes  that  there  is  no  easy  answer  to  the  situation  the  United 
States  now  faces  when  it  comes  to  answering  the  question  of  how  to  ensure 
there  is  a  continued  sense  of  community  and  national  identity  amongst  its 
citizens.  This  situation  includes  high  levels  of  illegal  immigration,  the  growing 
number  of  immigrants — legal  and  illegal — with  dual  citizenship  and  the  pressures 
that  places  on  that  part  of  the  population,  and  the  lack  of  education  about 
American  history  and  culture  in  its  schools  as  articulated  in  his  work  but,  he  also 
feels  it  is  perhaps  “the  most  important  domestic  national  issue  facing  this 
country”122  in  light  of  the  age  of  terrorism  and  the  danger  it  poses  to  the  nation. 
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Renshon’s  work,  though  presented  here  as  a  refutation  of  dual  citizenship,  is 
actually  a  refutation  of  most  of  the  citizenship  theories  that  call  for  an  expansion 
of  the  concept  beyond  the  limits  of  the  nation-state.  As  such  it  serves  to  remind 
the  reader  of  the  practical  concerns  of  citizenship  within  the  nation-state  where  it 
does,  in  fact,  now  exist  and  sparks  interest  in  a  reconsideration  of  the  different 
types  of  citizenship  theory  from  a  how-to-use-it-now  perspective.  One  does  not 
have  to  agree  fully  or  partially  with  Renshon  to  gain  from  the  practical 
perspective  he  presents. 

This  review  covers  just  a  sample  of  the  scope  of  literature  available  on 
group  rights  citizenship  theory  while  still  presenting  the  major  concerns  for  group 
rights  advocates:  continued  attachment  to  one’s  original  cultural  roots,  and 
continued  interaction  and  involvement  with  one’s  country  of  origin,  including  dual 
citizenship.  For,  at  its  essence,  group  rights  citizenship  theory  is  all  about  the 
achievement  of  citizenship  rights  for  ethnic,  cultural,  religious,  etc.,  groups  as  a 
whole,  and  for  the  individuals  in  those  groups  based  on  their  group  membership. 
The  homeland  security  community  should  be  very  interested  in  group  rights 
citizenship  theories  as  a  source  of  insight  into  the  very  communities  within  the 
nation  it  must  work  with  on  their  integration  into  our  society  and  to  prevent  the 
radicalization  of  any  of  their  members  as  well. 

C.  POSTNATIONAL  AND  TRANSNATIONAL  CITIZENSHIP  THEORY 

The  third  category  of  citizenship  theory  in  this  review  is  postnational  and 
transnational.  The  grouping  together  of  these  two  types  by  this  author  is  done 
because  both  postnational  and  transnational,  in  their  current  forms,  are  often  tied 
to  or  considered  mainly  to  be  caused  by  the  affects  of  globalization123  on  the 
world.  Post  and  transnational  citizenship  focus  on  the  idea  that  the  nation-state, 
the  historic  source  of  citizenship  recognized  since  the  Peace  of  Westphalia  of 
1648,  is  no  longer,  and  need  no  longer,  be  the  sole  or  even  main  source  of 

123  Tony  Evans,  “Citizenship  and  Human  Rights  in  the  Age  of  Globalization,”  Alternatives: 
Social  Transformation  and  Humane  Governance  25,  No.  4  (2000)  under  “citizenship,” 
http://find.qaleqroup.com/qps/  (accessed  April  1 ,  201 1 ). 
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citizenship.  This  is  usually  based  on  the  fact  that  many  of  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  citizenship,  most  especially  social  benefits  such  as  welfare,  housing, 
etc.,  are  no  longer  tied  to  one’s  citizenship  status  in  many  nations.124  The 
argument  continues  on,  saying  that  since  there  are  so  few  differences  between 
citizens  and  noncitizens  now,  there  are  few,  if  any,  reasons  not  to  just  give  the 
full  rights  of  citizenship  to  those  living  in  a  nation  after  only  a  few  criteria  are 
met.125  If  this  sounds  familiar,  it  is  because  it  echoes  the  same  call  often  made  in 
humanist  and  group  rights  citizenship  theory  as  well. 

Other  citizenship  sources  or,  at  least  potential  sources,  recognized  in  post 
and  transnational  theory  include  supranational126  or  regional127  (i.e.,  the 
European  Union),  sub-state128  (i.e.,  Scotland’s  limited  self-government  within  the 
United  Kingdom),  as  well  as  the  possibility  of  eventual  globally-based  citizenship. 
Post  and  transnational  theories  also  often  discuss  diasporic129  and  other  group 
rights-based  citizenships  too,  as  well  as  delving  into  the  realm  of  humanist  theory 
with  discussions  of  both  the  philosophical  and  moral  reasons  for  expanding 
citizenship  beyond  the  nation-state  and  the  obligation  of  individuals  to  all  of 
humanity.130  Discussions  about  post  and  transnational  citizenship  also  include 
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those  who  say  the  nation-state  and  national  citizenship  are  not  down  and  out  for 
the  count  just  yet.131  These  will  be  discussed  at  the  end  of  this  section. 

Post  and  transnational  citizenship  theory,  as  noted  above,  are  generally 
tied  to  globalization  and  its  effects  on  migration,  communications,  economics, 
resource  allocation,  etc.  A  decent  general  definition  for  globalization  that  will 
serve  for  the  purposes  of  this  review  is  found  on  the  Levin  Institute’s 
“Globalization  101”  website  and  states: 

Globalization  is  a  process  of  interaction  and  integration  among  the 
people,  companies,  and  governments  of  different  nations,  a 
process  driven  by  international  trade  and  investment  and  aided  by 
information  technology.  This  process  has  effects  on  the 
environment,  on  culture,  on  political  systems,  on  economic 
development  and  prosperity,  and  on  human  physical  well-being  in 
societies  around  the  world.132 

More  specifically,  post  and  transnational  citizenship  theory  often 
emphasizes  how  the  sovereignty  of  the  nation-state  is  being  displaced,  changed, 
or  even  replaced  as  the  basis  for  citizenship.  This  change  in  sovereignty  is  seen 
as  being  made  or  pushed  by  international  law  that  guarantees  human  rights,133 
regional  organizations134  that  include  agreements  on  labor  migration  as  well  as 
funds,  resources  and  means  of  production,  and  when  partial  sovereignty135  is 
claimed  within  a  nation-state.  Other  works  concentrate  on  the  impact  of  the 
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economic  aspects  of  globalization  on  the  authority  of  the  nation-state,  and  on 
how  the  language  of  human  rights  is  now  being  used  to  promote  ever  greater 
expansion  of  economic  globalization.136 

An  example  of  a  work  with  economic  globalization  as  one  of  its  main 
themes  for  the  lessening  in  importance  of  national  citizenship  is  David  Abraham’s 
“Citizenship  Solidarity  and  Rights  Individualism:  On  the  Decline  of  National 
Citizenship  in  the  United  States,  Germany,  and  Israel.”137  Abraham  discusses 
how  immigrants  to  democratic  nations  have  benefited  legally  by  growth  in 
“individual  equal  protection  and  legal  proportionality  doctrines”138  that  have 
helped  to  balance  the  alien  and  immigrants’  legal  protections  in  most  Western 
democracies.  This  trend  is  considered  to  have  created  a  “rights  culture,  one 
which  is  overwhelming  Universalist  and  individualist.”139  This  movement  toward 
the  inclusion  of  aliens  and  immigrants  into  the  society,  at  least  as  far  as  legal 
rights  are  concerned,  is  also  seen  as  having: 

weakened  the  content  of  citizenship,  lessened  the  disabilities  faced 
by  resident  noncitizens,  reduced  the  level  of  solidarity  in  the 
respective  societies,  and  made  life  less  onerous  for  those  who  may 
be  construed  or  constructed  as  minorities.  (Emphasis  in  original)”140 

The  consequence  of  this  is  seen  as  having  undermined  national 
citizenship  in  the  three  nations  Abraham  discusses,  the  United  States,  Germany 
and  Israel,  to  such  an  extent  as  to  have  little  impact  on  new  immigrants  whose 
ties  to  their  countries  of  origin  are  stronger  than  ever.  Abraham  then  ties  the 
reasons  for  the  lessening  importance  of  national  citizenship  in  each  of  the  three 


1 36  Tony  Evans,  “Citizenship  and  Human  Rights  in  the  Age  of  Globalization,”  1 . 

137  David  Abraham,  “Citizenship  Solidarity  and  Rights  Individualism.” 

1 38  ibid.,  13. 

1 39  ibid.,  14. 

140  David  Abraham,  “Citizenship  Solidarity  and  Rights  Individualism,  16. 
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countries  to  the  neo-liberal  (globalized)  economic  trends  that  started  after  World 
War  II  and  took  a  strong  hold  on  world  trade  after  the  fall  of  the  Soviet  Union  in 
1989. 

While  many  of  the  arguments  Abraham  presents  have  been  put  forth  by 
others  before,  Abraham  is  one  of  the  few  academics  who  are  willing  to 
unequivocally  tie  changes  in  legal  status  to  the  economics  of  globalization  to 
provide  a  new  perspective  on  the  problem.  Abraham  also  provides  an  excellent 
summation  of  why  neo-liberal  economics  gained  so  much  ground  after  the  fall  of 
the  Soviet  Union  when  he  said  the  fall  of  the  Soviet  Union  removed  the  perceived 
need  “to  engage  in  social  and  economic  redistribution,  or  even  foreign  aid,  as  an 
insurance  policy  against  potential  sympathy  for  Communism.”141  Overall, 
Abraham’s  work  combines  the  major  post  and  transnational  citizenship  themes  of 
globalization,  economics,  and  the  more  recent  universal  nature  of  human  rights 
law  even  within  nation-states  and  the  lessening  of  the  importance  of  national 
citizenship. 

“International  Citizenship:  The  Future  of  Nationality  in  a  Globalised  World” 
also  covers  many  of  the  major  themes  of  post  and  transnational  citizenship 
theory  in  its  attempt  to  see  what  may  become  of  nationality  when  sovereignty  is 
challenged  by  globalization.142  “Nationality,”  as  used  in  this  work,  equals  the 
same  concept  as  citizenship,  namely,  the  “technical  legal  relationship  between 
the  individual  and  the  polity”  but  in  the  forum  of  international  law  instead  of  in 
domestic  law.143  This  distinction  sets  the  stage  for  the  works’  discussion  of  the 
affects  of  globalization,144  both  in  terms  of  transnational  organizations  that  control 


141  Adler  and  Rubenstein,  “International  Citizenship,”  21 . 

142  Ibid.,  519. 

I42  Adler  and  Rubenstein,  “International  Citizenship,”  521. 
144  ibid.,  526-527. 
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commerce145  and  in  terms  of  interconnectedness  through  the  Internet  and  other 
cheaper  international  communications,146  and  supra-national  institutions  on 
nationality.147 

Globalization  is  seen  to  have  been  a  cause  of  the  gradual  lessening  in 
international  law’s  stand  against  dual  citizenship  in  that  the  number  of  people 
with  dual  status  has  risen  on  account  of  globalization’s  mass  migration,  and 
international  law  has  become  more  flexible  in  response  to  the  same.148  The 
greater  role  of  international  law,  on  subjects  like  dual  citizenship  is  also  seen  as 
lessening  the  sovereignty  of  the  nation-state,  since  it  recognizes  the  rights  of  a 
single  individual  to  belong  to  more  than  one  nation-state  and,  thus,  similarly, 
lessens  the  value  of  nationality.149  From  here,  the  work  looks  at  four  cases  of 
international  law,  two  of  which  concern  human  rights  and  two  that  involve  a 
conflict  between  two  nation-states  over  the  nationality  of  an  individual,  known  as 
“standing”150  cases.  The  two  standing  cases  are  used  as  examples  of  how 
international  legal  consideration  of  nationality  now  allows  dual  citizens  to  make 
claims  against  either  of  their  citizenship-holding  nation-states  when,  historically, 
one  citizenship  was  always  found  to  be  dominant.  The  two  human  rights  cases 
involve  situations  where  an  individual  claimed  rights  normally  agreed  to  be  part  of 
one’s  nationality — i.e. ,  continuation  of  residence,  ability  to  stay  with  one’s  family, 
etc. — because  of  lifelong  residence  in  a  nation  even  though  neither  had, 
technically,  completed  all  the  formal  requirements  for  nationality.  All  four  cases 
are  presented  to  show  “tensions  in  the  functionality  of  the  formal  status  of 
nationality  in  international  law”151  in  order  to  highlight  the  need  for  the  law  to  be 


145  Adler  and  Rubenstein,  “International  Citizenship,”  52-528. 

146  Ibid.,  528. 

147  Ibid.,  529. 

148  Adler  and  Rubenstein,  “International  Citizenship,”  533. 

149  Ibid.,  534. 

150  Ibid.,  534-538. 
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“refashioned  in  the  future”152  in  order  to  accommodate  the  changes  in  the  scope 
of  nationality  now  being  accepted  in  the  international  forum. 

Adler  and  Rubenstein  then  present  their  predictions  for  what  may  happen 
in  international  law  if  the  current  trend,  as  shown  in  the  legal  cases  discussed,  of 
expanding  the  meaning  of  nationality  beyond  the  single  nation-state  and  its 
relationship  to  an  individual  continues,  which  are: 

1.  An  increasing  willingness  in  international  treaty  law  to 
acknowledge  and  encourage  dual  and  multiple  nationality. 

2.  A  dilution  of  the  centrality  of  allegiance  and  the 
consequences  of  nationality  in  domestic  and  international 
case  law. 

3.  A  movement  away  from  the  centrality  of  the  state  in 
international  law.153 

Adler  and  Rubenstein  conclude  that  this  trend  in  international  law  is 
toward  a  more  effective  notion  of  nationality  than  what  now  exists  in  historical 
international  legal  precedent,  which  may  allow  for  an  individual’s  participation  in 
non-nation-based  communities  such  as  supranational,  regional  or  even 
nonterritorial.154  And,  though  the  terminology  may  be  slightly  different,  they  are 
also  presenting  their  reasons  for  how  citizenship  may  function  in  a  post  or 
transnational  world.  Overall,  this  work  provides  the  reader  with  a  better 
understanding  of  the  international  legal  aspect  of  post  and  transnational 
citizenship  theory,  without  losing  them  in  legalese  and  while  still  tying  the 
information  neatly  back  into  basic  post  and  transnational  theory. 

Post  and  transnational  citizenship  theory  sets  out  to  show  how  a  variety  of 
factors  beyond  the  control  of  the  nation-state,  such  as  globalization,  the  rise  in 
dual  citizenship  and  the  shrinking  of  differences  between  immigrants  and 
citizens,  call  for  a  citizenship  that  also  moves  beyond  the  nation-state.  It  is  also 
one  of  the  more  difficult  categories  to  define  in  that  “postnational”  could  also  be 

152  Adler  and  Rubenstein,  “International  Citizenship,”  543. 

153  Adler  and  Rubenstein,  “International  Citizenship,”  545-546. 

154  ibid.,  546. 
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used  to  describe  all  the  other  citizenship  theories  that  also  call  for  the  concept  of 
citizenship  to  move  beyond  the  nation-state,  be  it  on  a  global  level  or  to  include 
group  rights.  The  importance  of  this  theoretical  material  to  the  homeland  security 
community  should  serve  as  a  reminder  of  the  international  aspect  of  its  work,  and 
how  the  global  interconnectivity  of  the  world’s  population  makes  everything  it 
does  have  an  impact  on  the  world’s  perspective  of  its  efforts. 

“In  this  brief  analysis  of  a  vast  terrain,”155  to  borrow  a  phrase,  the  major 
types  of  citizenship  theories  have  been  presented  to  provide  as  complete  an 
overview  as  possible  in  the  limitations  of  this  thesis.  The  works  on  global  and 
cosmopolitan  (“humanist”)  citizenship  theory  show  the  philosophical  and  idealistic 
foundations  and  aspirations  for  a  citizenship  in  which  each  individual  is  fully 
committed  to  their  obligations  to  all  of  humanity.  Diaspora  and  multiculturalist 
(“group  rights”)  citizenship  focuses  on  the  important  role  an  individual’s  basic 
group  identity,  or  identities,  beyond  the  family  unit  play  in  their  lives,  and  call  for 
citizenship  rights  based  on  those  core  group  identities.  Post  and  transnational 
citizenship  theories  could  be  said  to  encompass  all  the  rest  and  still  focus  on  the 
affects  of  globalization  on  the  world’s  populations  and  how  those  affects  should 
be  translated  into  citizenship  of  similar  scope.  The  next  task,  after  explaining  the 
methodology  involved,  is  to  analyze  and  synthesize  the  information  gleaned  from 
the  review,  and  further  research  to  show  what  may  be  relevant  to  the  homeland 
security  community  and  its  work. 


155  Anthony  Smith,  “’Set  in  the  Silver  Sea’:  English  National  Identity  and  European 
Integration,”  (paper  for  the  Centre  for  the  Study  of  Democratic  Government,  University  of  Oxford, 
Oxford,  UK,  May  2005):  10,  under  “integration,” 

http://oxpo.politics.ox.ac.uk/materials/national  identity/Smith  Paper.pdf  (accessed  April  13, 
2011). 
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III.  METHODOLOGY 


A.  METHOD,  ADAPTATIONS,  AND  REASONS  FOR  THE  SAME 

Research  for  this  thesis  used  an  adaptation  of  the  methodology  called 
“Qualitative  Research  Synthesis,”156  with  the  main  adaptation  being:  The 
synthesis  involved  papers,  articles,  reports,  etc.,  about  different  aspects  of  a 
single  subject,  citizenship,  but  which  were  not  specific  qualitative  research 
studies  involving  focus  groups,  or  survey  answers,  such  as  those  discussed  by 
the  authors  of  the  work.  The  main  objective  of  the  synthesis  was  to  discover  and 
show  those  parts  of  the  many  citizenship  theories  analyzed  relevant  to  the 
homeland  security  enterprise.  This  is  a  variation  on  the  main  goal  of  qualitative 
research  synthesis,  as  set  forth  by  the  authors,  in  that,  instead  of  trying  to 
discover  aspects  of  the  original  subject  of  the  works  discussed  that  may  have 
been  left  undiscovered  or  discussed  when  the  work  was  originally  produced,  this 
work  reexamines  the  works  involved  in  the  synthesis  from  a  completely  different 
perspective,  with  an  eye  toward  their  relevance  to  same,  namely,  homeland 
security.  Finally,  the  synthesis  presented  in  this  thesis  has  been  completed  by 
the  author  alone,  instead  of  stemming  from  the  group  research  analysis  as 
discussed  in  the  original  methodology. 

Qualitative  research  synthesis  was  chosen  as  the  method  by  which  to 
work  on  this  thesis  for  a  number  of  reasons.  First,  was  its  focus  on  qualitative 
works  as  a  viable  basis  for  further  research  without  resorting  to  quantitative 
evaluation.157  Second,  qualitative  research  synthesis  allows  for  the 
reinvestigation  of  existing  qualitative  works,  in  order  to  discover  what  was  not 
found  during  the  original  research158  the  work  was  based  on  and,  while  this 
thesis  is  not  revisiting  the  various  works  on  citizenship  theory  to  add  to 

156  Claire  Howell  Major  and  Maggi  Savin-Baden,  Introduction  to  Qualitative  Research 
Synthesis  (London  &  New  York:  Routledge  Taylor  &  Francis  Group,  2010). 

157  Major  and  Savin-Baden,  Qualitative  Research  Synthesis,  13. 
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citizenship  theory  itself,  it  does  look  to  discover  aspects  of  the  synthesized  works 
not  discussed  up  to  now.  The  variation  being,  of  course,  that  the  synthesis  is 
being  performed  to  find  the  relevance  of  the  works  on  citizenship  theory  to 
homeland  security  and  not  just  to  citizenship  theory  and  nothing  in  qualitative 
research  synthesis  appeared  to  preclude  its  use  for  such  a  purpose  either.  Third, 
unlike  meta-synthesis,  there  is  little  emphasis  on  the  quantity159  of  qualitative 
works  considered  necessary  to  complete  the  synthesis.  This  worked  well  with  the 
time  constraints  of  this  master’s  program.  This  work  also  provided  excellent 
information  on  how  to  define  online  searches  to  gather  the  works  to  be  analyzed 
and  synthesized.160  Qualitative  research  synthesis  also  provided  guidance  on 
how  to  take  the  information  gleaned  from  the  initial  reading  of  a  work  and  then 
analyze  and  interpret  it  to  use  in  the  overall  synthesis  with  its  imagery  of  analysis, 
synthesis  and  interpretation  as  interlocking  gears161  in  the  overall  methodology 
machine.  Further  adaptations  made  within  specific  steps  of  the  methodology  will 
be  described  in  the  discussion  of  the  individual  step  below. 

B.  QUALITATIVE  RESEARCH  SYNTHESIS:  THE  STEP-BY-STEP 

PROCESS  AND  ADAPTATIONS  THEREOF 

Qualitative  research  synthesis  contains  the  following  six  basic  steps: 

1 .  Identify  studies  related  to  a  research  question 

2.  Collate  qualitative  studies  across  a  large  area  of  literature 

3.  Examine  the  theories  and  methods  used  in  each  study  in 
length 

4.  Compare  and  analyze  findings  for  each  study 

5.  Synthesize  findings  for  each  study 

6.  Undertake  an  interpretation  of  findings  across  the  studies 


159  Major  and  Savin-Baden,  Qualitative  Research  Synthesis ,  15. 

160  Ibid.,  48-51. 

161  Major  and  Savin-Baden,  Qualitative  Research  Synthesis,  71. 
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7.  Present  an  interpretive  narrative  about  the  synthesis  of 
findings 

8.  Provide  a  series  of  recommendations162 

Step  1 ,  the  identification  of  the  various  works  used  in  this  thesis  involved 
searches  conducted  online.  Search  engines  and  websites  used  included 
Google™  search,  Google™  Scholar  search,  the  Social  Science  Resource 
Network  (SSRN®)  and  the  American  Political  Science  Association’s  (APSA®) 
website.  Other  databases  were  accessed  through  the  Naval  Postgraduate 
School’s  Dudley  Knox  Library  and  included:  JSTOR®,  Project  Muse®,  EBSCO®, 
ProQuest®,  WorldCat®  and  in  the  Homeland  Security  Digital  Library.  Relevant 
terms  were  chosen  in  an  effort  to  identify  works  on  citizenship  theory  that  also 
addressed  aspects  of  citizenship  relevant  to  homeland  security.  This  included 
searches  for  the  word  “citizenship”  and  the  use  of  the  modifiers  (alone  or  in 
combination)  “American,”  “loyalty,”  “allegiance,”  “patriotism,”  “civic  duty,”  and 
“integration”. 

Most  of  the  modifiers  were  chosen  because  they  represent  aspects  of 
citizenship  represented  in  the  national-level  homeland  security  strategies,  which 
this  researcher  interprets  as  calling  for  actions  based  on  a  citizen’s  “loyalty”  and 
“allegiance”  to  the  nation  as  well  as  their  feelings  of  “patriotism”  and  an  attempt 
to  invoke  the  responsibility  of  being  a  citizen  in  the  form  of  “civic  duty”  to  the 
nation  as  a  whole.  “Integration”  and  “dual  citizenship”  were  also  added  to  the  list 
and  used  in  some  searches  in  order  to  find  works  that  would  address  the  main 
assumptions  set  forth  in  the  four  scenarios  outlined  in  the  introduction  to  this 
work.  As  may  be  recalled  from  the  introduction  scenarios,  “the  Loyalty  Oath,” 
which  involves  an  individual  with  the  United  States  and  Pakistani  citizenship, 
covers  the  obvious  modifiers  “loyalty”  and  “dual  citizenship,”  but  may  also  be 
seen  as  concerned  with  all  the  rest  of  the  modifiers  too.  After  all,  one  would 
assume  Mr.  Khan  had  “integrated”  into  American  society  on  a  certain  level  to 


162  Major  and  Savin-Baden,  Qualitative  Research  Synthesis,  11. 
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want  to  work  for  the  FBI,  which  is  a  form  of  doing  his  “civic  duty,”  showing  his 
“allegiance”  and,  perhaps,  even  his  level  of  “patriotism.” 

The  question  of  “integration”  is  apparent  in  “The  Rescue,”  where  U.S. 
citizens  were  no  longer  even  living  in  the  United  States;  in  “Basic  English?” 
where  the  U.S.  citizen  couple  would  not  speak  English;  and  in  “Security 
Problem?”  where  there  was  a  possibility  of  a  U.S.  citizens  working  with, 
supporting,  or  even  being  a  terrorist.  Levels  of  these  U.S.  citizens  “allegiance,” 
“loyalty,”  and  “patriotism”  are  also  a  matter  of  concern  in  those  three  scenarios. 
Searches  were  further  modified  to  keep  the  results  focused  on  overall  citizenship 
by  subtracting  terms  such  as  “gender,”  “sexual,”  “education,”  “religion,”  and  most 
nation-specific  studies,  though  a  few  that  got  past  the  modifiers  made  the  final 
cut  into  the  synthesis.  These  terms  were  used  to  subtract  from  the  number  of 
studies  chosen  in  an  attempt  to  cover  the  broader  bases  of  citizenship  theory, 
and  because  most  describe  works  calling  for  citizenship  based  on  a  particular 
group  characteristic,  which  was  already  being  covered  in  the  diaspora  and 
multicultural  (“group  rights”)  works  already  found  in  the  basic  searches. 

In  Step  2,  the  studies,  articles,  reports,  etc.,  were  than  collated,  not  based 
on  the  criteria  of  their  comparability  and  compatibility,  as  suggested  in  qualitative 
research  synthesis,  but,  rather,  on  whether  or  not  they  discussed  the  overall 
topic,  citizenship,  in  a  manner  that  included  some  definition,  discussion, 
information,  opinion  and/or  proposal  that  either  presented  or  added  to  the 
different  types  of  theory  on  the  topic  or,  in  so  doing,  touched  specifically  on  one 
of  the  modifiers.  This  helped  to  include  more  types  of  citizenship  theory  than 
would  have  otherwise  been  considered  in  the  research,  and  allowed  the  body  of 
literature  included  in  the  thesis  to  better  represent  the  unique  scope  of  ideas, 
secondary  subjects  and  variations  that  are  now  considered  to  be  about 
citizenship. 

Steps  3  and  4  of  the  qualitative  research  synthesis  were  not  considered 

relevant  to  this  thesis.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  synthesis  was  not  done  for 

the  purpose  of  either  judging  the  quality  of  the  works  included,  or  of  their  findings 
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but,  rather,  to  glean  what  they  contained  of  importance  and  relevance  to 
homeland  security.  This  does  not  presume  the  quality  of  the  works  in  the 
synthesis;  instead  it  simply  accepts  them  as  published  academic  and  think  tank 
works  representing  the  types  of  citizenship  theory,  and  the  discussion  and 
debate  about  them  at  this  time. 

The  synthesis  of  the  research  findings  has  been  done  in  an  effort  to 
provide  two  things:  first,  a  basic  understanding  of  the  overarching  concepts  found 
within  the  breadth  and  depth  of  citizenship  theories  through  synthesis  of  common 
factors  found  therein  and,  second,  to  bring  forth  the  themes  relevant  to  homeland 
security  that  are  also  there.  This  exercise  incorporates  Steps  5,  6  and  7,  as  the 
interpretation  of  the  findings  entails  the  discovery  of  those  elements  relevant  to 
homeland  security  and  presented  in  a  narrative  form. 

Finally,  and  encompassing  the  final  Step  8  of  the  qualitative  research 
synthesis,  recommendations  will  be  presented  for  consideration  by  the  homeland 
security  community,  as  well  as  for  possible  further  research  into  the  area  of 
citizenship  theory  and  its  relevance  to  the  homeland  security  community. 
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IV.  SYNTHESIS 


Citizenship  is  definitely  a  topic  of  great  interest  right  now  in  the  academic 
world,  based  on  the  sheer  number  of  works  available,  with  new  voices  jumping 
into  the  fray  every  day.  The  types  of  citizenship  of  most  interest  are  not  those 
based  on  the  two  usual  ways  of  acquiring  citizenship,  jus  soli  (“of  the  land” 
meaning  citizenship  is  acquired  by  birth  in  the  territory  of  a  nation-state)  or  jus 
sanguinis  (“of  the  blood”  meaning  citizenship  is  acquired  through  family  [blood] 
relationship  within  a  nation-state),  which  are  both  bound  to  a  particular  nation¬ 
state.  No,  citizenship  is  seen  as  having,  should  have,  or  will  be,  broken  free  of 
the  nation-state  boundaries,  and  is  now  discussed  as  being  “global,”163 
“transnational,”164  “postnational,”165  “cosmopolitan,”166  “cosmo-political,”167 
“international,”168  “multicultural,”169  “diaspora,”170  “denationalized,”171  even 
“environmental,”172  and  now  involve  practically  everything  from  one’s  ethnicity 
and  politics  to  their  social  agenda  and  views  on  morality. 


163  Heather  McDougall,  “Making  the  Impossible  Possible:  Global  Citizenship  in  Morality, 
Education,  and  Practice.” 

164  Melissa  S.  Williams,  “On  Peoples  and  Constitutions,  Sovereignty  and  Citizenship,”  7. 

165  peter  H.  Schuck,  “Citizenship  in  a  Post-9/11  World:  An  Exchange  Between  Peter  H. 
Schuck  and  David  A.  Cole  -  The  Meaning  of  American  Citizenship  in  a  Post-9/11  World,” 
Fordham  Law  Review  75  (2006-2007):  2536,  under  “citizenship” 
http://diqitalcommons.law.yale.edu  (accessed  April  7,  201 1 ). 

166  Martha  Nussbaum,  “Kant  and  Cosmopolitanism.” 

167  Raffaele  Marchetti,  “Toward  a  World  Migratory  Regime,”  Indiana  Journal  of  Global  Legal 
Studies  15,  Issue  2  (Summer  2008):  472,  under  “citizenship” 
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hetti.pdf  (accessed  April  14,  2011). 
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169  Will  Kymlicka,  “Testing  the  Liberal  Multiculturalist  Hypothesis:  Normative  Theories  and 
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All  of  this  extrapolation,  or  expansion,  as  it  were,  of  the  concept  of 
citizenship  beyond  the  nation-state  raises  a  myriad  of  questions  for  anyone 
working  for  a  national  government.  This  is  mainly  due  to  the  rather  glaring  lack  of 
governmental  entities  above  the  national  level  that  would  administer  the 
transnational,  global,  etc.,  forms  of  citizenship  discussed.  Beyond  that  point, 
which  is  unanswerable  at  this  time,  and  for  the  purposes  of  this  thesis,  the 
question  then  becomes,  “What  aspects  of  the  types  of  citizenship  theory 
presented  are  relevant  to  the  homeland  security  community?” 

As  presented  in  the  four  scenarios  in  the  Introduction,  a  person’s 
citizenship  does  impact  interactions  with  the  homeland  security  community.  The 
debate  on  dual  citizenship  that  plays  such  an  important  role  in  group  rights  and 
post/transnational  citizenship  theory,  lies  at  the  core  of  the  situation  in  “the 
Loyalty  Oath”  which  also  shows  how  one  U.S.  government  agency  has  already 
moved  to  address  it.  Dual  citizenship,  continued  and  ever  closer  interaction  with 
countries  of  origin  and  U.S.  citizens  who  choose  to  return  to  their  countries  of 
origin,  all  play  a  part  in  “the  Rescue”  and  all  lend  a  hand  to  the  complexity  of  the 
situation.  All  of  which  touches  on  elements  of  post/transnational,  group  rights 
and,  specifically  in  regards  to  how  the  U.S.  government  addresses  the  needs  of 
the  non-U. S.  citizens  in  the  scenario,  humanist  citizenship  theory  concerns  as 
well.  Just  how  much  integration  is  occurring,  or  should  be,  among  immigrants, 
how  much  naturalized  citizens  participate  in  American  society,  and  motivations 
for  naturalization  are  all  brought  into  question  in  “Basic  English?”  All  of  which, 
once  again,  touches  on  post/transnational,  group  rights  and  possibly,  humanist 
citizenship  theory.  “Security  Problem?”  also  brings  up  questions  about  integration 
and,  possibly,  motivation  for  naturalization,  as  well  as  concerns  for  general 
attachment  to  the  United  States  that,  hopefully,  should  counteract  terrorist 
attempts  to  radicalize  U.S.  citizens  against  their  own  nation.  Again,  bringing  up 
aspects  of  all  the  types  of  citizenship  theory  discussed  thus  far,  and  all  of  which 
makes  citizenship,  what  it  means,  who  has  it  and  in  what  form,  of  vital  concern  to 
the  homeland  security  enterprise. 
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What  follows  is  a  synthesis  of  the  types  of  citizenship  theory  with 
emphasis  on  those  -).  For  the  purposes  herein,  the  various  citizenship  theories 
will  be  grouped  as  they  were  for  the  literature  review: 

1.  “Humanist”:  Those  based  on  a  moral  imperative  or  the  moral  obligation 
of  each  individual  to  humanity  as  a  whole,  which  includes: 

Global 

Cosmopolitan 

Cosmo-political 

2.  “Group  rights”:  Those  promoting  group  rights  to  citizenship  whether 
bound  to  a  specific  territory  or  not: 

Diasporic 

Multicultural 

3.  “Post  and  Transnational”:  Those  based  mostly  in  the  effects  of 
globalization: 

Postnational 

Transnational 

4.  Those  with  specific  political,  ideological  or  subject  agendas  and  calling 
for  the  recognition  of  the  groups,  or  the  membership,  that  advocate  each  as  a 
basis  for  citizenship  rights: 

Environmental 

Gender 

Sexual  Orientation 

Animal  Rights,  etc. 

As  noted  earlier,  this  thesis  will  not  address  the  fourth  “agenda”  category 
as  many  of  the  rights  they  seek  as  groups  are  covered  under  “group  rights” 
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category.  Likewise,  “denationalized”  denotes  all  types  of  citizenship  theory  that 
involve  separating  the  concept  of  citizenship  from  its  ties  to  the  nation-state  and, 
hence,  “denationalizes”  citizenship.173 

Humanist  citizenship  theory  has  actually  been  around  for  a  very  long  time, 
as  noted  by  the  famous  “I  am  a  citizen  of  the  world”  quotes  of  Socrates, 
Diogenes,  and  Einstein  but,  the  question  has  also  always  been  asked  as  to  what 
they  meant.  In  its  simplest  form,  humanist  citizenship  is  when  a  person 
acknowledges  and  bases  their  actions  on  their  place  in  the  whole  of  humanity, 
without  prejudice  or  distinction  on  account  of  his  or  her  particular  race,  religion, 
ethnicity,  political  beliefs,  etc.  Humanism,  as  a  theory  of  citizenship,  takes  the 
further  step  to  call  for  action  to  achieve  Diogenes’  philosophy  throughout  the 
world,  through  taking  actions  to  fulfill  one’s  obligation  to  all  of  humanity.  This 
emphasis  on  the  individual,  his  or  her  perspective  and  his  or  her  actions  based 
on  that  perspective,  make  humanism  the  most  introspective,  and  least  likely  to 
involve  governmental  input  of  the  all  the  different  types  of  citizenship  theory. 

One  of  the  most  commonly  used  illustrations  of  humanist  citizenship 
theory,  which  is  specifically  cosmopolitan,  is  Diogenes’  concentric  circles.174 
Just  as  a  stone  dropped  into  a  pond  sends  out  concentric  circles  from  its  point  of 
entry  into  the  water,  each  identity  of  a  human  being,  starting  with  the  individual 
self,  forms  a  concentric  circle  around  the  next  such  as:  self,  family,  work,  religion, 
ethnicity,  etc.  While  each  circle  envelopes  the  last,  they  are  not  considered  to 
interfere  or  constrain  the  preceding  identities.  The  final  circle,  final  for  now  as  life 
has  yet  to  be  found  on  other  planets,  is  the  one  encompassing  the  whole  of 
humanity,  though,  the  term  cosmopolitan  certainly  allows  for  embracing  the 
cosmos,  if  and  when  that  ever  becomes  a  reality.  Humanist  citizenship  theorists 
see  national  citizenship  as  only  one  circle  in  an  individual’s  identity  and,  since  it 
is  not  the  outermost,  of  relative  unimportance  in  the  greater  scheme  of  things.  - 

173  Bosniak,  “Citizenship  Denationalized,”  454. 

174  Martha  Nussbaum,  “Patriotism  and  Cosmopolitanism,”  Boston  Review  X IX,  No.  5 
(October/November  1994):  3,  under  “patriotism”  http://bostonreview.net/BR1 9. 5/nussbaum.php 
(accessed  April  19,2011). 
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all  humanity  as  one’s  equals,  and  as  deserving  of  the  same  rights  and  privileges 
as  the  citizens  of  any  particular  nation-state.  The  present  day  is  seen  as  ripe,  by 
its  advocates,  for  this  philosophy  and  theory  to  flourish  on  account  of  the  greater 
interconnectivity  of  all  peoples  through  the  Internet  and  social  media,  and  other 
effects  of  globalization,  which  are  seen  to  be  bringing  the  world  closer  and  closer 
together.175  One  of  the  main  arguments  for  this  theory  is  that  there  is  no  morally 
acceptable  basis  on  which  any  entity/group/  gathering/etc.,  either  national, 
political,  racial,  ethnic,  cultural,  religious-based  or  anything  else,  has  the  right  to 
say  who  may  or  may  not  be  granted  citizenship  status  within  whatever 
boundaries,  borders  or  limitations  it  has  set  for  itself.176  This  concept  is  generally 
based  on  three  assertions:  First,  that  it  is  the  reasonable  and  rational  result  of  the 
principles  of  individual  freedoms  and  equal  rights  for  all  upon  which  most  modern 
democratic  states  are  based.177  Second,  that  it  is  morally  wrong  to  keep  anyone 
from  participating  in  the  decision-making  process  of  the  entity  that  enforces  the 
laws  by  which  they  must  live.178  Finally,  that  many  of  the  problems  facing  the 
world  today,  such  as  the  effects  of  global  warming,  human  rights  violations,  and 
the  exploitation  of  natural  resources,  can  only  be  addressed  on  the  global  level 
that  humanist  citizenship  theory  advocates.179 

What  all  this  adds  up  to  is  a  citizenship  theory  with  two  very  distinct  levels. 
The  first  level  may  be  labeled  “aspirational”180  or  thought  of  as  a  hoped  for  future 
since  every  person  in  Earth  does  not  live  in  a  democracy  or  republic  and,  thus,  is 
not  governed  by  the  same  principles  and,  therefore,  morals  acknowledged  by 
humanists  as  the  foundation  for  the  moral  guidelines  they  advocate.  The  second 
level  then  is  the  possible  practical  application  of  the  theory,  such  as  the  call  for  a 
change  in  the  way  citizenship  is  acquired  by  immigrants  to  democracies  in  the 

175  Alessandra  Beasley,  “Public  Discourse  and  Cosmopolitan  Political  Identity,”  134. 

17®  Carens,  Immigration,  Democracy,  and  Citizenship,”  5. 
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17^  Carens,  “Immigration,  Democracy,  and  Citizenship,”  7. 
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present  day,  i.e.,  citizenship  based  on  simple  residency  requirements  with  few,  if 
any,  other  considerations  such  as  criminality181  or  language  acquisition,182  and 
Nussbaum’s  call  for  a  humanist  perspective  to  the  education  of  children  so  they 
are  not  taught  that  their  nation,  race,  religion,  etc.  is  any  better,  or  more 
important,  than  any  other  in  the  world.183  Such  actions  are  seen  as  essential 
steps  toward  reaching  the  fulfillment  of  the  aspirational  level  of  humanist 
citizenship  theory. 

Each  level  of  humanist  citizenship  theory  also  has  different  aspects  that 
are  relevant  to  homeland  security.  The  aspirational  level’s  focus  on  working 
toward  full  realization  of  the  ideals  on  which  our  nation  was  founded,  “all  men  are 
created  equal,”  and  that  all  men  have  certain  inalienable  rights,  serves  as  a 
reminder  of  what  the  homeland  security  enterprise  was  established  to  protect  in 
the  first  place,  the  populace  and  their  the  fundamental  rights  set  out  in  our 
Constitution.  While  this  may  seem  obvious  to  some,  there  are  also  those  who 
believe  homeland  security  too  often  forgets  what  it  is  trying  to  protect,  so 
acknowledging  and  recognizing  it  as  part  of  humanist  citizenship  theory  would,  at 
the  very  least,  serve  as  evidence  to  the  contrary. 

The  practical  level  of  humanist  citizenship  theory  may  appear  the  least 
usable  to  the  homeland  security  enterprise,  at  least  at  first  glance,  since  it  calls 
for  no  measure  of  attachment  between  the  immigrant  and  the  nation  before 
citizenship  status  is  granted.  This  is  mostly  due  to  the  fact  that  homeland  security 
is  usually  emphasized  as  being  so  intricately  tied  to  the  nation  that  its  role  in 
protecting  the  individual  citizen  and  resident  and,  even,  visitor  is  often  forgotten. 
Still,  calls  for  citizenship  action  and  involvement  in  homeland  security  are 
generally  made  in  reference  to  aiding  the  nation,  thus,  eliminating  classes  that 
help  form  a  child’s  allegiance  to  the  nation-state,  which  may  have  a  negative 
impact  his  or  her  willingness  to  assist  the  homeland  security  community  in  the 
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future,  would  not  seem  in  the  best  interests  of  the  homeland  security  enterprise. 
In  these  instances,  it  is  necessary  to  look  below  the  surface,  at  the  reasons 
behind  the  proposed  practical  applications  of  humanist  citizenship  theory,  to  see 
their  relevance  to  homeland  security. 

National  citizenship  based  on  a  short  residency  would  serve  to  help  meet 
two  goals  of  humanist  citizenship  theory  on  the  national  level.  First,  it  would 
ensure  that  everyone  living  in  a  particular  democratic  polity  would  have  an  equal 
say  in  its  governance  without  any  significant  delays.  Second,  it  would  help 
ensure  all  the  residents  of  a  particular  democracy  would  have  the  same  rights  in 
the  nation.  Both  of  these  goals  may  be  characterized  as  methods  of  treating 
everyone,  all  humans,  the  same  within  a  nation-state  and,  thus,  promoting  the 
concept  that  all  humanity  should  be  equal,  have  equal  rights  and  be  treated 
equally.  The  question  then  is  how  is  this  relevant  to  homeland  security? 

The  basic  answer  is  simply  to  say  that  the  humanist  call  for  equal 
treatment  of  everyone  in  the  nation  reminds  the  homeland  security  community 
that  everyone  in  a  democracy,  including  illegal  aliens,  does  have  some  level  of 
rights  under  the  law,  and  those  rights  must  be  upheld  at  all  times.  Beyond  that, 
the  homeland  security  community  must  remember  the  unique  circumstances  and 
position  of  the  immigrant  community  as  a  whole,  and  all  its  separate  segments — 
different  ethnicities,  cultures,  religions,  diasporas,  etc., — within  the  United  States 
“Unique”  in  that  it  represents  a  mixture  of  U.S.  citizens,  lawful  permanent 
residents  and  illegal  aliens  with  the  different  levels  of  legal  rights  already 
mentioned,  unique  because  of  their  relative  or  actual  newness  to  American 
society,  for  how  much  or  how  little  they  may  know  about  American  society,  and 
for  the  number  of  different  perspectives  they  may  have  of  the  United  States, 
based  on  the  wide  spectrum  of  backgrounds  they  have.  It  is  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  homeland  security  community  to  always  be  cognizant  of  their  audience 
and  who  they  interact  with,  and  that  is  even  truer  when  that  group  or  groups 
include  such  a  wide  range  of  backgrounds.  The  same  must  be  kept  in  mind  at  all 
times  when  the  homeland  security  community  looks  to  the  integration  of 
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immigrants  into  American  society,  to  try  and  prevent  the  radicalization  of  the 
same  population,  and  in  the  naturalization  process  through  which  those  eligible  in 
the  immigrant  community  may  become  U.S.  citizens.  While  this  may  not  be  the 
call  for  implementation  the  humanist  citizenship  theorists  hope  for,  it  does  show 
the  relevance  of  the  humanist  theoretical  work  to  the  homeland  security 
enterprise. 

The  humanist  call  for  what  could  be  termed  a  non-nationalist  education  for 
our  children  is  relevant  to  homeland  security  in  two  ways  that  are  two  sides  of 
the  same  coin,  in  essence,  but  do  not  lend  themselves  to  simple  straightforward 
solutions.  The  two  sides  are  to  educate  our  children  about  the  world  around 
them,  which  is  a  laudable  goal,  but  to  also  educate  them  about  our  nation  and  its 
history,  principles,  and  way  of  government  so  they  know  enough  to  actively  and 
knowingly  participate  in  its  governance.  Just  as  with  the  call  for  naturalization 
after  only  a  short  term  of  residency,  it  is  not  the  purpose  herein  to  advocate  a 
policy  of  non-nationalistic  education.  Rather  this  proposal  is  most  relevant  to 
homeland  security  at  this  time  as  a  reminder  of  the  need  for  greater 
understanding  of  the  cultures,  histories  and  backgrounds  of  the  immigrant 
communities  that  are  such  an  integral  part  of  the  United  States.  This  would  allow 
greater  understanding  of  the  immigrant  communities’  point  of  view  when  it  comes 
to  homeland  security  in  the  United  States.  It  should  also  highlight  the  fact  that  the 
homeland  security  community  should  be  interested  in  what  is  being  taught  about 
the  nation  and  U.S.  citizenship,  since  that  may  affect  later  actions  of  those 
children  for  or  against  homeland  security  once  they  are  adults. 

Humanist,  or  global  and  cosmopolitan  as  it  is  known  in  the  literature, 
citizenship  theory  is  relevant  to  the  homeland  security  enterprise  on  both  the 
theoretic  and  practical  levels  if  not  in  the  exact  manner  the  humanists  may  hope 
for,  i.e.,  as  in  no  immediate  implementation  of  its  proposed  practical  applications. 
Still,  humanist  citizenship  theory  serves  to  remind  the  homeland  security 
community  of  the  founding  principles  of  the  United  States,  and  how  they  apply  to 
all  within  her  borders  no  matter  their  legal  status.  It  reminds  the  homeland 
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security  community  of  its  need  to  learn  about  the  different  parts  of  the  immigrant 
community,  in  order  to  better  communicate  and  interact  with  them,  and  to 
understand  that  they  are  still  learning  how  to  do  the  same  with  American  society. 
It  is  also  a  reminder  to  the  homeland  security  community  that  everyone  they  work 
with  and  for  is  a  human  being  and  deserving  of  respect.  And,  it  serves  to  remind 
the  homeland  security  community,  as  a  whole  and  as  individuals,  that,  while  the 
current  international  climate  calls  for  their  vigilance  on  the  part  of  freedom,  the 
hope  and  dream  of  a  time  when  peace  makes  them  all  look  for  a  new  occupation 
is  still  the  hope  of  the  world. 

The  next  type  of  citizenship  theory  to  be  addressed  has  a  number  of 
names,  but  the  one  thing  in  common  to  diaspora  and  multicultural  is  their 
emphasis  on  the  group  and  group  rights.  So,  as  in  the  literature  review,  this 
category  will  be  called  “group  rights”  from  here  on.  Group  rights  theory  is,  for  the 
most  part,  based  on  the  premise  that  immigrant  communities  will  better  integrate 
into  society  when  they  are  allowed  to  articulate  their  interests,  and  to  set  their 
demands  on  the  political  agenda.184  But,  there  are  almost  as  many  definitions  of 
multiculturalism  as  there  are  cultures  and,  while  some  specifically  reject  the  idea 
of  assimilation  into  the  receiving  nation’s  society,185  others  promote  the  granting 
of  group  rights  as  a  method  of  celebrating  diversity  while  still  building  an 
integrated  national  society.186 

Perhaps  the  best  way  to  view  group  rights  citizenship  theory  is  to  envision 
a  new  dimension  to  the  current  democratic  form  of  government  we  enjoy.  Along 
with  the  individual  rights  enshrined  in  our  Constitution,  different  groups  such  as 
immigrant  communities  based  race,  ethnicity,  clan,  religion,  etc.,187  would  also 
have  specific  rights  as  groups.  The  rights  requested  in  group  rights  citizenship 
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theory  range  from  voting  rights  granted  with  few,  if  any,  requirements  beyond 
residency,  and  group-based  political  organizations  that  are  to  be  given  specific 
rights  in  the  government,  to  full  recognition  and  acceptance  of  dual  citizenship 
and  ready  access  to  most  public-sector  jobs  based  on  group  membership. 

Beyond  just  the  integration  concerns  already  mentioned,  some  of  the 
other  factors  behind  this  call  for  group  rights  include  recognition  of  the 
importance  of  the  cultural  ties188  immigrants  have  to  their  countries  of  origin,  and 
the  greater  and  continued  connectivity  to  those  places  through  the  Internet,  and 
relatively  cheap  long-distance  and  airfare  costs.189  Another  factor  is  the  growing 
adoption  of  dual  citizenship  among  immigrant  sending  nations  that  allows 
immigrants  to  continually  participate  in  the  governance  of  their  countries  of 
origin,190  if  absentee  voting  is  allowed,  as  well  as  hold  on  to  legal  rights  affecting 
issues  such  as  inheritance  and  property  ownership.191  Finally,  proponents  of 
group  rights  citizenship  highlight  the  fact  that  there  are  few  social  benefits,  other 
than,  usually,  national  voting  rights  and  eligibility  for  most  public-sector  jobs, 
afforded  to  citizens  in  most  democratic  nations  that  are  not  already  available  to 
immigrant  residents,192  so  there  is  little  reason  not  to  afford  these  groups  such 
rights.  This  perspective  also  uses  the  same  justification  for  its  goals  as  used  by 
the  humanists,  saying  that  it  is  inherently  counter  to  the  core  principles  of 
democratic  government  to  keep  any  segment  of  the  population  living  under  the 


188  Tariq  Modood,  “Remaking  multiculturalism  after  7/7,”  Open  Democracy  (September  29, 
2005):  3,  under  “multiculturalism,”  http://www.opendemocracy.net/content/articles/PDF/2879.pdf 
(accessed  April  20,  2011). 

189  Damian  Tambini,  “Post-national  Citizenship,”  Ethnic  and  Racial  Studies  24,  No.  2  (March 
2001):  199,  under  “citizenship,”  http://hevra.haifa.ac.ill~soc/lecturers/smooha/files/1 776.pdf 
(accessed  April  7,  2011). 

190  peter  J.  Spiro,  “Embracing  Dual  Nationality,”  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International 
Peace  (1998):  5,  under  “citizenship,” 
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rule  of  such  a  government  from  having  a  voice  in  its  deliberative  processes.193 
Also,  in  a  manner  similar  to  humanist  citizenship  theory,  group  rights  advocates 
see  no  reason  the  same  citizenship  rights  now  afforded  to  individuals  should  not 
also  be  available  based  on  group  membership.  Thus,  group  membership  is 
viewed  as  simply  another  identity  layer,  or,  to  borrow  from  the  humanist, 
concentric  circle  that  should  be  recognized  and  should  not  impede  the  acquisition 
of  another  type  of  citizenship. 

Group  rights  citizenship  theory  raises  a  lot  of  issues  that  the  homeland 
security  community  should  be  very  interested  in,  as  they  have  a  direct  impact  on 
its  ability  to  fulfill  its  mission,  and  to  its  mission  overall.  First  and  foremost  is  the 
fact  that  many  of  today’s  immigrants  are  far  more  focused  on  their  countries  of 
origin,  rather  than  on  the  United  States,  simply  because  of  greater  and  easier 
means  for  doing  so.  One  measure  of  the  immigrant  community’s  greater  and 
continuing  interaction  with  their  countries  of  origin  is  the  growing  number  of 
sending  nations  that  now  allow  emigrants  to  keep  their  original  citizenship,  even 
if  they  acquire  another,  which  is  reported  to  be  133  nations  as  of  2005. 194 
Another  work  that  addresses  dual  and  multiple  citizenships  speaks  to  what  some 
of  the  nations  who  allow  dual  citizenship  expect  from  their  migrant  citizens.195  In 
Latin  America,  where  people  are,  for  the  most  part,  the  most  important  export  of 
many  of  the  nations,  the  main  reason  for  allowing  multiple  citizenships  is  seen  as 
being  their  need  for  “tax  money  and  economic  and  social  investment  activity.”196 
And,  while  remittances  from  their  migrant  citizens  are  important,  politicians  in 
Mexico  and  the  Dominican  Republic  also  routinely  campaign  in  the  United  States 
among  their  migrant  communities.197  Once  again,  the  addition  of  political  activity 

193  Baubock,  “Farewell  to  Multiculturism?”  2. 
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195  Sybil  D.  Rhodes,  “The  Comparative  Politics  of  Formal  and  De  facto  Multiple  Citizenships: 
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from  another  country  taking  place  in  the  United  States  could,  potentially,  distract 
the  immigrant  or  dual  citizen’s  attention  from  participation  in  the  U.S.  system 
itself.  Yet  another  concern  is  that  immigrant  populations  with  strong  connections 
to  their  countries  of  origin  may,  once  they  have  naturalized  in  the  receiving 
nation,  use  their  numbers  to  try  and  influence  the  receiving  nation’s  policies,  in 
either  a  positive  or  negative  way,  toward  the  sending  nations.198  Such  are  some 
of  the  ways  immigrant  populations  are  tied  to,  involved  with,  and  concerned 
about  their  countries  of  origins  while  living  and  working  in  their  receiving  nations. 

All  of  this  means  the  homeland  security  community  needs  to  be  concerned 
with  how  much  the  immigrant  community  is,  or  is  not,  learning  about  and 
participating  in  American  society,  since  homeland  security  relies  on  an  active, 
engaged  populace  to  fulfill  its  mission.  It  also  means  homeland  security  needs  to 
follow  political  trends  and  action  in  immigrant  sending  nations  to  be  prepared  for 
any  possible  actions,  such  as  sending  nations’  attempts  to  influence  U.S.  policy 
in  their  favor,  or  the  immigrants’  attempt  to  sour  U.S.  relations  with  their  countries 
of  origin  that  may  occur  in  the  United  States.  Second  is  the  issue  of  dual 
citizenship,  which  should  focus  the  homeland  security  community  on  things  like 
loyalty  to,  and  participation  in  the  United  States  for  people  who  are  also,  or  may 
be,  still  participating  in  the  governance  of  their  countries  of  origin.  It  should  also 
remind  the  homeland  security  community  that  actions  immigrants  take  to 
continue  participation  in  their  countries  of  origin  may  either  not  be  in  accordance 
with  U.S.  law,  or  may  break  U.S.  law  outright  and  thus  may  impact  the 
immigrant’s  status  to  be  in  the  United  States.  An  example  of  this  possibility  would 
be  if  an  immigrant  donated  funds  to  an  organization  in  his  or  her  country  of  origin 
that  is  classified  as  a  terrorist  organization  by  the  U.S.  government.  Even  if  the 
donation  was  for  charity  work  done  by  the  organization,  such  as  Hamas  may 
provide  in  Palestine,  the  terrorist  designation  would  make  the  donation  be 
considered  as  providing  “material  support”  to  a  terrorist  organization,  which  can 
make  an  individual  inadmissible  to  the  United  States  and,  thus,  ineligible  for  most 
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immigration  benefits  and  status.199  A  third  possible  area  of  concern  is  more 
remote  but  should  still  remain  of  concern  to  the  homeland  security  community 
and  that  is  doing  whatever  possible  to  keep  any  clan,  tribal,  regional,  political, 
religious,  etc.,  disputes  in  the  immigrants’  countries  of  origin  from  manifesting  in 
the  United  States.  Finally,  the  homeland  security  community  needs  to  consider 
how  the  close  interaction  and  interconnectivity  between  immigrant  communities 
in  the  United  States  and  their  countries  of  origin  may  affect  the  United  States’ 
relations  with  those  nations  in  terms  of  international  cooperation  on  security 
concerns.  Thus,  group  rights  citizenship  theory  should  be  of  special  interest  to 
the  homeland  security  community  for  the  insights  it  contains  on  the  workings  and 
concerns  of  the  communities  that  make  up  the  ever-growing  and  diverse 
immigrant  population  in  the  United  States;  a  community  that  is  ever  more 
connected  to  its  sending  nations. 

The  final  category  of  citizenship  theory  for  discussion  here  combines 
postnational  and  transnational  theory,  though  some  authors  treat  these  as 
separate  theoretical  areas.200  The  two  are  combined  here  for  two  main  reasons: 
First,  both  specify  in  their  labels  that  citizenship  should  no  longer  be  tied  solely  to 
a  single  nation,  hence,  “post”  and  “trans.”  Second,  both  include  the  affects  of 
globalization  as  one  of  their  main  reasons  for  their  calls  to  change  the  nature  of 
citizenship.  Postnational  citizenship  theory  generally  points  to  the  European 
Union  as  an  example  of  how  citizenship  no  longer  has  to,  or  should,  be  based  on 
a  single  nation-state,  even  though  one  cannot  be  a  citizen  of  the  European  Union 
without  first  being  a  citizen  of  one  of  its  member  nation-states.  Another  claim 
toward  the  postnational  state  of  citizenship  is  the  fact  that  aliens  resident  in  most 
democratic  states  receive  most  of  the  same  benefits  as  do  full  citizens.  This  is 


199  U.S.  Citizenship  and  Immigration  Services,  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  Section 
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found  to  the  greatest  extent  in  Europe,  and  especially  Scandinavia,  where  some 
local  governments  have  even  afforded  some  measure  of  voting  rights  to  resident 
aliens.201  This  trend  is  said  to  lessen  the  strength  of  the  linkage  between 
citizenship  status  and  that  of  the  nation-state  to  the  point  where  it  should  cease 
to  exist  sooner  than  later.  This  is,  of  course,  a  variation  on  similar  arguments 
made  in  both  the  humanist  and  group  rights  categories  of  citizenship  theory.202 

Transnational  citizenship  theory  tends  to  invoke  the  same  reasons  for 
denationalizing  citizenship  as  the  postnational  but  with  more  emphasis  on  the 
greater  and  ever-growing  interconnectivity  of  migrant  populations  with  their 
countries  of  origin  while  they  live  and  work  in  another  nation.  Hence,  the  “trans” 
national  aspect  of  their  citizenships,  especially  when  the  immigrant  in  question  is 
allowed  to  hold  formal  (dual)  citizenship  in  both  their  country  of  origin  and  their 
country  of  residence.  Trans  and  postnational  citizenship  theorists  both  discuss 
how  the  continuing  movement  of  money,  production,  and  the  labor  needed  to 
produce  goods  and  services  under  globalization  shows  no  signs  of  abating,  and 
how  denationalizing  citizenship  will  both  ease  the  movement  of  labor  and  foster 
greater  understanding  among  peoples  as  they  move  and  intermix  at  a  far  greater 
level  than  ever  before.203  It  is  also  stressed  in  trans  and  postnational  citizenship 
theory  that  the  nation-state  is  no  longer  of  vital  importance  for  the  guarantee  of 
human  rights  which  are  now  seen  as  part  of  international  law,  which  grows 
stronger  in  its  ability  to  affect  human  interaction  every  day.204  This  is  the  vital 
combination  that  justifies  the  movement  away  from  nation-based  citizenship: 
supranational  organizations  like  the  European  Union,  globalization  with  its  mass 
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migration,  and  cross-border  movement  of  funding  and  production  capability 
topped  off  with  human  rights  guaranteed  on  a  world  basis  by  the  growing  reach 
of  international  law. 

Trans  and  postnational  citizenship  theory  re-emphasizes  some  aspects 
from  other  types  of  denationalized  citizenship  theory  for  homeland  security,  such 
as  the  importance  of  the  continued  connectivity  between  immigrants  and  their 
countries  of  origin  and  the  possible  impact  that  connectivity  may  have  on  U.S. 
international  security  relations,  but  these  theories  add  new  items  as  well.  For 
example,  the  emphasis  on  globalization  should  remind  the  homeland  security 
community  of  the  ever  more  complex  methods  of  moving  money,  goods  and 
people  available  to  international  terrorists  that  exists  within  the  overall 
globalization  movement.  Similarly,  supranational  organizations  like  the  European 
Union  create  yet  another  layer  of  government  with  which  the  homeland  security 
community  must  interact,  cooperate,  and  coordinate  in  order  to  try  and  keep  the 
nation  secure  while  it  functions  in  the  middle  of  the  globalized  economy.205 

The  reach  of  international  law,  while  still  dependent  on  the  nation-state’s 
agreement  to  follow  its  directions,  is  growing  and,  since  many  other  nations  do 
follow  its  dictates,  must  be  considered  by  the  homeland  security  community  as  it 
works  with  the  immigrant  communities  and  their  sending  nations,  as  well  as  the 
general  international  community.  Finally,  the  homeland  security  community 
needs  to  bear  in  mind  the  possible,  if  not  probable,  global  scope  and  reach  of  the 
businesses  it  may  contract  with  while  fulfilling  its  mission.  Both  privacy  and 
security  considerations  must  be  scrutinized  to  ensure  that  which  is  protected  by 
law  in  the  United  States  is  not  being  shared  under  the  law  of  another  nation  in 
which  that  contractor  just  happens  to  have  a  license.  Just  as  trans  and 
postnational  citizenship  theory  works  to  expand  the  meaning  and  application  of 
citizenship  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  nation-state,  it  also  should  have  the 
homeland  security  community  expanding  its  attention  beyond  the  borders,  to  the 

205  Stewart  Baker,  Skating  on  Stilts:  Why  We  aren’t  Stopping  Tomorrow’s  Terrorism 
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global  impact  of  immigrant  interconnectivity,  international  security  and  economic 
relations,  and  to  the  expanding  number  of  governmental  actors  it  must  work  with 
to  fulfill  its  mission. 
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V.  RECOMMENDATIONS 


At  first  glance,  there  would  appear  to  be  little  of  practical  use  that  the 
homeland  security  community  could  learn  from  denationalized  citizenship  theory 
currently  being  discussed  by  the  academic  world.  After  all,  homeland  security 
derives  its  existence  from  the  nation-state  and,  as  was  made  quite  obvious  in  the 
literature  review,  most  of  those  theories  see  either  no  need  for  nation-based 
citizenship  or,  they  conjecture  that  nation-based  citizenship  has  little  meaning  in 
today’s  world  and  will  have  none  in  the  future.  In  reality,  though,  the  current  work 
on  citizenship  contains  a  number  of  insights,  facts,  and  trends  that  the  homeland 
security  community  needs  to  acknowledge,  understand  and,  in  some  instances, 
incorporate  when  possible  in  order  to  complete  its  mission  of  providing  security 
for  the  people  and  the  nation.  These  range  from  specific  trends  in  immigration 
populations  that  need  to  be  addressed,  to  the  overall  perception  of  national  and 
homeland  security  that  is  shown  in  the  citizenship  work,  all  of  which  impact  the 
homeland  security  enterprise  on  one  level  or  another.  While  it  is  beyond  the 
scope  of  this  thesis  to  address  the  entire  subject  of  citizenship  theory,  and  its 
relevance  to  homeland  security,  the  points  discussed  herein  are  considered  to 
touch  upon  some  of  the  most  pressing  homeland  security  concerns  in  promoting 
integration,  combating  radicalization,  promoting  naturalization  to  gain  U.S. 
citizenship,  and  overall  homeland  security  interaction  with  the  immigrant 
population  in  the  United  States. 

Out  of  the  tremendous  amount  of  information  on  citizenship  currently 
under  discussion,  with  more  and  more  being  added  every  day,  there  are  ideas, 
facts  and  recommendations  that  homeland  security  needs  to  understand, 
consider,  and  implement  if  possible,  in  order  to  more  effectively  promote  and 
utilize  citizenship  in  the  United  States  for  the  homeland  security  enterprise. 
Ranging  from  the  utilitarian  to  the  theoretical,  these  insights  into  citizenship 
could,  potentially,  contribute  not  only  to  areas  of  homeland  security  concern  such 
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as  immigrant  integration,  and  to  counter  radicalization,  they  could  also  help  boost 
citizenship  engagement  with  homeland  security  efforts  overall. 

Almost  all  of  the  theoretical  work  on  citizenship  over  the  last  20  years 
emphasizes  the  change  in  the  sending  nations  of  the  current  mass  migration — 
from  mostly  European  to  Asian,  African,  and  Latin  American — and  how  the  most 
recent  immigrants  have  far  greater  interaction  with  their  countries  of  origin  than 
any  previous  generation  on  account  of  the  advances  in  communication  and 
transportation.  But  what  does  that  mean  in  terms  of  homeland  security?  First,  it 
means  the  homeland  security  community  needs  to  learn  as  much  as  possible 
about  the  “new”  sending  nations,  their  history,  culture,  and  politics  in  order  to 
better  understand  why  these  immigrant  communities  think  and  act  the  way  the 
they  do.  This  insight  will  allow  the  homeland  security  components  with  direct 
interaction  with  the  immigrant  communities  to  better  craft  their  efforts  to  the 
community  in  question.  An  example  where  this  would  be  of  great  importance  is  in 
the  area  of  integration  of  peoples  from  honor/shame  based  societies  into  our 
guilt/innocence  rule  of  law  based  system.  Being  able  to  explain  how  an 
honor/shame  scenario  would  play  out  in  a  rule  of  law  society,  and  why,  would 
certainly  help  when  working  with  Iraqis,  Yemenis,  Afghans,  etc.  The  goal,  of 
course,  is  not  to  say  our  system  is  better  but,  rather,  to  demonstrate  how  our 
system  may  be  used  to  deal  with  the  same  problems/disputes  that  may  arise, 
and  that  there  is  no  shame  in  our  society  in  doing  so. 

Interaction  between  the  homeland  security  community  and  the  immigrant 
population  at  this  level  could  be  done,  at  the  federal  level,  through  U.S. 
Citizenship  and  Immigration  Services’  work  with  community-based  organizations 
(CBOs)  in  the  form  of  training  or  by  direct  interaction.  This  could  also  be 
incorporated  into  local  law  enforcement’s  community  policing  efforts  to  show 
immigrants  from  these  types  of  cultures  how  the  system  works.  Consider  how 
valuable  it  would  be  to  our  integration  efforts  to  assure  an  immigrant  community 
that  their  disputes  will  be  dealt  with  fairly  by  explaining  the  process  in  terms  they 
understand,  rather  than  just  telling  them  they  have  to  follow  our  foreign  system. 
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Consider  the  greater  value  to  be  had  by  doing  this,  as,  by  demonstrating  we 
understand  their  unique  cultures  and  their  histories  while  we  ask  them  to  learn  of 
ours,  the  immigrant  community  is  more  readily  acclimated  to  join  in  the  great 
experiment  that  is  the  United  States  of  America. 

The  next  step  is  to  work  toward  focusing  the  immigrant  population,  at  least 
partially,  on  their  lives  here  in  the  United  States  as  opposed  to  the  life  they  left 
back  home.  This  is  not  an  easy  proposition  since  the  Internet,  multimedia  and 
easy  international  travel  have  made  it  so  easy  to  “keep  in  touch”  with  their 
countries  of  origin  in  the  past  few  decades.  It  will,  therefore,  be  the  job  of  the 
homeland  security  community  to  formulate  the  integration  and  citizenship 
processes  to  emphasize  more  than  just  the  ideals  and  history  of  the  United 
States.  It  must  emphasize  the  need  for  immigrant  active  participation  and 
involvement  in  the  economy  and  society  of  the  United  States  in  order  to  preserve 
the  circumstances  that  have  allowed  them  the  opportunities  they  came  to 
America  to  enjoy.  This  idea  is,  perhaps,  best  summed  up  in  a  saying  of  the  Ibo 
people  of  Nigeria:  “Where  one  dwells  is  where  one  is  duty  bound  to  uphold  and 
protect206.”  The  United  States  cannot  simply  be  the  place  to  come  and  exploit 
the  opportunities  available  because  we  have  an  open  society  that  allows  them 
access.  It  cannot  become  the  place  of  a  kind  of  reverse  colonization  where  the 
peoples  of  less  developed  nations  come  and  take  advantage  of  the  opportunities 
of  the  developed  nation,  simply  to  help  develop  their  own  countries  of  origin  and 
do  little  or  nothing  to  continue  the  development  of  ours. 

A  secondary,  but  still  important  point  that  the  homeland  security 
community  must  act  on  involves  communication  and  it  is  found  in  the  discussions 
of  the  ease  of  international  interaction  in  today’s  world.  The  homeland  security 
community  must  fully  utilize  all  the  latest  methods  of  communication  and 
technology  in  its  interaction  with  the  immigrant  population  in  the  United  States. 
While  conventional  means,  such  as  TV.,  radio,  and  local  foreign  language 

206  ifezue  Okoli,  Tribalizing  America:  A  Social  Evolution  of  the  American  Society 
(Bloomington,  IN:  Author  House,  2004),  26. 
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newspapers  may  still  be  the  best  means  to  reach  the  older  generations  of 
immigrants,  the  newest  arrivals  and,  most  often,  the  second  and  third 
generations  of  the  immigrant  populations,  are  just  as  immersed  in  the  Internet, 
Facebook™  and  Twitter™  as  our  own  youth,  and  those  are  the  methods  that 
must  be  utilized  if  we  are  going  to  capture  their  attention  and  get  our  message 
across.  This  is  especially  important  to  remember  in  the  area  of  trying  to  combat 
radicalization  among  immigrants,  since  it  is  one  of  the  main  sources  for  terrorist 
propaganda  throughout  the  world.  While  there  are  specific  privacy  and  legal 
considerations  for  the  use  of  social  media  for  law  enforcement  purposes  that  are 
now  and  must  continue  to  be  addressed,  the  homeland  security  community  still 
needs  to  work  on  better  use  of  these  mediums  for  the  promotion  of  integration 
and  citizenship  among  the  immigrant  communities. 

One  other  aspect  of  working  to  better  integrate  the  immigrant  population, 
especially  those  who  become  naturalized  citizens,  that  must  be  addressed  is 
rather  tricky,  to  put  it  very  mildly,  and  it  involves  the  consequences  under  U.S. 
law  of  activities  they  may  be  supporting  in  their  countries  of  origin.  In  general,  the 
point  here  is  not  to  protect  the  immigrants  from  the  law  but,  rather,  to  instill  in  that 
population  the  fact  that  their  actions,  whether  done  to  help  or  hinder  their  country 
of  origin,  may  have  specific  and  permanent  consequences  for  their  immigration 
status  in  the  United  States.  For  example,  the  concept  of  providing  material 
support  to  terrorist  organizations.  Currently,  under  the  PATRIOT  Ac?07  and  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,208  many  of  the  activities  that  many  immigrants 
would  consider  only  to  be  assisting  the  political  opposition,  or  freedom  fighters, 
back  home  fall  into  the  legal  category  of  providing  material  support  to  terrorists, 
which  renders  them  ineligible  for  most  immigration  benefits  and  status  in  the 
United  States.  This  is  an  instance  where  it  is  both  the  immigrants’  responsibility 


207  USA  PATRIOT  Act  of  2001 ,  Public  Law  1 07-51 ,  1 07th  Cong  (October  26,  2001 ),  under 
“Patriot”  http://frwebqate.access.qpo.gov/cqi- 

bin/qetdoc.cqi?dbname=107  conq  public  Iaws&docid=f:publ056.107  (accessed  October  30, 
2011). 

208  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  of  1952  as  amended. 
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to  understand  the  law  involved  and  its  consequences,  and  the  homeland  security 
community’s  responsibility  to  assist  the  immigrants  in  understanding  a  law  that  is 
both  very  vague  in  meaning,  very  broad  in  scope,  and  includes  fairly  extreme 
consequences  for  anyone  found  breaking  it.  It  is  also  a  situation  that  may  serve 
as  an  excellent  example  of  just  how  important  it  is  for  the  immigrants  to  do  more 
than  work  and  live  in  the  United  States  and  yet,  focuses  more  on  their  country  of 
origin  than  on  America,  and  how  that  interaction  with  their  country  of  origin  may 
affect  their  situation  in  the  United  States. 

One  of  the  most  discussed  subjects  in  citizenship  theory  is  that  of  dual  or 
multiple  citizenship  and  its  alleged  effects  on  the  individual  immigrant  and  the 
sending  and  receiving  nations  in  the  immigration  cycle.  These  effects  are  either 
seen  as  benefiting  all  by  its  proponents,  or  benefiting  only  the  immigrant  and  the 
sending  nations  by  those  in  the  opposition.209  No  recommendation  will  be  made 
here  to  either  adopt  the  acceptance  of  dual  citizenship  into  U.S.  law  or  enforce 
restrictions  on  a  person’s  ability  to  obtain  multiple  citizenships,  as  that  is  beyond 
the  scope  of  the  current  work.  Instead,  the  recommendations  made  will  be  to 
raise  the  awareness  of  the  possible  “big  picture”  implications  of  the  growing 
proliferation  of  dual  citizenship  among  immigrant  sending  nations,  as  well  as  a 
call  for  a  level  of  standardization  in  how  the  homeland  security  community  reacts 
in  certain  instances  to  the  appearance  of  that  second  (or  third,  etc.)  passport. 

The  major  overarching  implications  of  dual  citizenship  that  should  be  of 
concern  to  the  homeland  security  community  are: 

1.  Loyalty — This  is  a  question  often  raised  by  opponents  of  dual 

citizenship,210  that  dual  citizens  cannot  show  two  countries  the  level 
of  loyalty  and  participation  necessary  for  a  cohesive  national 
society. 


209  See  earlier  discussion  of  both  sides  of  dual  citizenship  debate  in  literature  review,  this 
thesis. 

210  Renshon,  The  50%  American,  170. 
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2. 


“Instructed  voting”211 — This  is  the  idea  that  the  sending  nation  that 
allows  its  citizens  to  obtain  and  hold  dual  citizenship  may  try  to  use 
its  influence  on  its  immigrant  population  in  the  United  States  to 
steer  U.S.  policy  in  its  favor. 

On  the  surface,  both  of  these  issues  may  seem  beyond  the  scope  of 
homeland  security  but  that  is  not  true.  Recall  the  first  scenario  from  the 
introduction  of  this  thesis  wherein  an  individual  of  dual  Pakistan/U.S.  citizenship, 
hired  by  the  FBI,  had  to  sign  a  separate  loyalty  oath  in  order  to  take  the  job  he 
was  hired  for,  and  for  which  he  had  obtained  the  required  security  clearance. 
Open  source  information  shows  that  the  same  secondary  loyalty  oath 
(“secondary”  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  an  oath  to  be  signed  in  addition  to  the 
required  oath  of  any  U.S.  civil  servant  when  starting  the  job)  is  required  by  the 
Department  of  Justice  (DOJ)  and  the  Drug  Enforcement  Agency  (DEA)  whenever 
a  dual  citizen  wants  to  join  the  organizations  but,  a  call  to  the  human  resources 
section  of  the  National  Security  Agency  (NSA)  revealed  no  such  loyalty  oath  is 
required  of  dual  citizens  seeking  employment  in  that  organization.  This  situation 
symbolizes  the  lack  of  any  formal  consensus  regarding  dual  citizenship,  even 
among  federal  agencies,  let  alone  the  entire  homeland  security  community. 
When  one  considers  the  importance  of  equal  treatment  of  U.S.  citizenry  by  the 
federal  government  to  the  promotion  of  obtaining  U.S.  citizenship  among  the 
immigrant  population,  standardization  of  even  this  one  aspect  of  dual  citizenship 
may  serve  to  spark  movement  toward  further  standardization  in  this  important 
area  of  citizenship. 

The  idea  of  a  sending  nation  directing  its  immigrant  population  in  the 
United  States  to  use  its  U.S.  citizenship  to  try  and  influence  American  policy  may 
seem  a  bit  farfetched  but  statements  to  that  exact  effect212  have  been  made. 
And,  though  these  same  statements  have  been  labeled  as  merely  “indiscreet” 
and,  thus,  of  no  importance  by  some,213  the  possibility  that  a  sending  nation 

21 1  Aleinikoff  and  Klusmeyer,  Citizenship  Policies  for  an  Age  of  Migration,  32. 

212  Renshon,  The  50%  American,  174. 

213  ibid.,  175. 
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could  try  to  affect  U.S.  policy  should  not  be  simply  brushed  off  as  unimportant. 
This  should  be  seen  as  another  factor  that  may  affect  decisions  on  U.S. 
homeland  security  policy  and,  thus,  deserves  the  same  interest  and  attention  as 
would  be  given  to  such  domestic  concerns  as  party  politics  and  budget  concerns. 
As  stated  earlier,  these  recommendations  do  not  include  the  acceptance  or 
rejection  of  dual  citizenship  nor,  it  should  be  stated,  do  they  exhaust  the  subject 
with  regards  to  homeland  security.  Instead,  these  two  aspects  of  dual  citizenship 
are  presented  as  two  that  may  have  the  greatest  impact  on  homeland  security  in 
the  short  term  and,  therefore,  are  most  deserving  of  the  attention  of  the 
homeland  security  community. 

The  idea  of  a  sending  nation  trying  to  influence  U.S.  policy  in  its  favor 
through  its  U.S. -based  immigrant  population  brings  up  another  aspect  of 
integration  and  citizenship  that  should  be  of  interest  to  the  homeland  security 
community,  namely,  when  the  immigrant  population  wants  U.S.  policy  to  work 
against  the  government  of  its  sending  nation.  An  example  of  this  has  existed  in 
the  United  States  since  the  late  1950s  in  the  Cuban-Americans  in  the  Miami  area 
who  have  worked  so  ardently  to  keep  U.S.  policy  opposed  to  the  Castro-led 
Communist  regime  in  Cuba.  Such  opposition  can  be  a  two-edged  sword  in  terms 
of  homeland  security  issues,  and  the  homeland  security  community  must  be  duly 
cautious  and  cognizant  of  the  phenomenon.  One  only  has  to  imagine  the 
potential  problems  if  the  Mexican/Mexican-American  population  became 
fractured  over  backing  different  candidates  in  a  Mexican  election,  and  both 
turned  to  the  United  States  to  throw  its  weight  behind  its  favored  contender  to 
see  how  the  situation  could  become  problematic  very  quickly  within  the  United 
States,  on  the  border  and  within  Mexico  as  well.  How  then  to  keep  the  United 
States  secure  when  a  significant  portion  of  its  population  is  up  in  arms — 
hopefully,  not  literally  though  that  is  always  a  possibility  too — and  there  is  no 
good  side  for  the  United  States  to  be  on?  The  possibility  may  seem  far-fetched, 
and  certainly  may  never  happen,  but  that  does  not  lessen  the  possible  impact  of 
such  a  situation  if  it  did  happen,  or  the  point  that  the  homeland  security 
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community  needs  to  pay  attention  to  such  potential  situations  and  work  to 
alleviate  or  mitigate  their  possible  occurrence  through  better  integration  and 
citizenship  policies  and  practices. 

The  other  lesson  to  be  learned  from  all  the  discussion  about  how  sending 
nations  are  trying  to  use  their  immigrant  populations  to  affect  U.S.  policy  is  that 
the  United  States  also  has  its  own  migrant  population  living  in  other  nations 
around  the  world,  and  they  too  may  serve  as  America’s  voice  in  foreign  lands. 
While  it  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  thesis  to  recommend  the  use  of  Americans 
overseas  to  influence  the  policies  of  other  nations,  this  is  a  call  for  the  homeland 
security  community  to  recognize  and  consider  U.S.  citizens  living  abroad  as  a 
resource  for  information  collection  and  dissemination  as  well  as  contacts  within 
other  nations.  Though  the  international  aspect  of  homeland  security  is  mentioned 
in  both  the  National  Security  Strategy2U  and  the  National  Strategy  for  Homeland 
Security ,215  the  role  of  U.S.  citizens  living  abroad  appears  under-recognized  and 
under-utilized  by  the  homeland  security  community. 

A.  THE  MOST  RELEVANT  ELEMENTS  OF  CITIZENSHIP  THEORY  FOR 

HOMELAND  SECURITY 

1 .  Greater  understanding  of  immigrant  cultures  and  history. 

2.  Greater  effort  to  show  the  immigrant  communities  how  their 
concerns  will  be  considered  and  met,  to  the  extent  possible  by  law, 
in  the  American  system. 

3.  Greater  efforts  to  raise  awareness  in  the  immigrant  community  of 
the  need  for  their  attention  and  participation  in  American  society. 

4.  Greater  effort  to  utilize  the  right  media  and  means  of 
communication  to  reach  the  different  generations  of  the  immigrant 
community. 


214  National  Security  Strategy  (201 0):  17. 

215  National  Strategy  for  Homeland  Security  (2007):  9. 
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5.  Greater  effort  to  raise  comprehension  amongst  the  immigrant 
population  of  the  potential  consequences  and  effect  on  their  status 
within  the  United  States  of  certain  actions  they  may  take  as  part  of 
their  greater  continued  interaction  with  groups  in  their  countries  of 
origin. 

6.  Standardization  of  policy  regarding  any  questions  of  loyalty  to  the 
United  States  for  people  holding  dual  and/or  multiple  citizenships. 

7.  Greater  interest  in  and  comprehension  of  the  possible  outcomes  of 
immigrant  political  activism  to  influence  U.S.  policy  for  or  against 
their  sending  nations,  and  how  it  may  affect  homeland  security. 

The  seven  items  above  were  found  to  be  the  most  relevant  to  homeland 
security  in  the  realm  of  promoting  integration  and  citizenship,  based  on  the 
analysis  and  synthesis  of  denationalized  citizenship  theory  performed  for  this 
thesis. 

Looking  back  on  the  four  scenarios  presented  in  the  introduction  to  this 
thesis,  each  involved  one  or  more  U.S.  citizens  and  some  interaction  with  a 
government  entity  but,  none  involved  what  could  be  called  a  stereotypical 
“average  American.”  The  purpose  of  presenting  these  scenarios  was  to  provide 
just  a  few  examples  of  the  myriad  of  variations  of  interactions  members  of  the 
homeland  security  community  may  have  with  U.S.  citizens  of  unique 
circumstances  on  any  given  day.  They  also  serve  to  show  how  the  label  “U.S. 
citizen”  calls  for  equal  treatment  and  equal  rights,  but  the  circumstances  in  which 
one  is  encountered  may  change  the  nature  of  any  encounter  between  the  citizen 
and  the  homeland  security  community.  Dual  citizenship  plays  a  part  in  “the 
Loyalty  Oath”  and  “the  Rescue”  and  could  benefit  from  some  standardization  in 
the  overall  policy  of  the  government  toward  that  status.  “Basic  English?”  and 
“Security  Problem?”  both  involve  questions  of  the  levels  of  integration,  if  any,  that 
have  occurred  in  these  three  U.S.  citizens.  Now,  while  levels  of  integration  will 
always  vary  between  individuals,  greater  efforts  to  assist  in  the  integration  of 
immigrants  will  always  be  in  both  the  immigrants  and  the  U.S.’  best  interests,  if 
only  to  ease  interaction  on  all  levels.  It  is  hoped  that  these  scenarios,  and  the 
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analysis,  synthesis  and  recommendations  presented  herein,  serve  to  heighten 
the  homeland  security  community’s  interest  and  understanding  of  the  importance 
of  denationalized  citizenship  theory  to  the  integration  and  citizenship  processes 
to  both  the  immigrants’  ability  to  function  and  add  to  American  society  and  to 
homeland  security’s  ability  to  interact  with,  serve,  and  call  upon  the  immigrants  in 
the  course  of  their  duties. 
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